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A FAMOUS BERKSHIRE. 


C. 8) PLUMB, INDIANA EXPERIMENT STATION. 


Columbus, 28701, American Berkshire Record, the subject of 
the accompanying spirited engraving from actual life, who recently 
died, was owned by Mr I. N. Barker, Boone county, central 
Indiana. This boar was born in 1891, and was sired by Reforma- 
tion, he by Longfellow and out of Lady Lee II, who is by Model 
Duke, Columbus was bred by N. H. Gentry, of Missouri, and 
was purchased by Messrs Barker and Riley, of Indiana, who saw 
his great merit when at the St. Louis fair in 1892, Columbus was 
used at Thorntown as the best available boar to produce Columbian 
exposition pigs, and 
his selection as a sire 
was most fortunate 
for the owners, for 
his get swept the 
boards. His pigs won 
all the class premiums 
under six months old 
both on boars and 
sows, where the come 
petition was of the 
strongest class, His 
pigs also won first, 
second and third 
premiums on pens of AG a 







i Wh 
four pigs under six oy “iN 
months old, the prod- 
uce of one sow, and e-.4 
two of the young 
herd premiums, A 
total of $965 was won 
on his pigs under six months of age, the best showing of its class 
on record, The claim has been made for Columbus that he was the 
greatest sire of premium pigs in the world. Columbus was a typical 
Berkshire, and was characterized by remarkable depth of body, 
strong back, and loin well filled out, low down hams, smooth 
shoulders, fine bone, good head, neck and chest development, 
and stood unusually well on his feet. 
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THE POTATO STARCH INDUSTRY. 


EDWARD WIGGIN, MAINE. 


The process of removing tbe starch from potatoes is a very 
simple one, and the machinery and buildings are comparatively 
inexpensive. The principal building is the potato house, a large 
structure, with a deep and capacious cellar for storing the potatoes 
as they are hauled from the fields. Upon the floor of this building 
the potatoes are received, the loads being hauled in upon the large 
platform scales placed just inside the broad door. Here the-load is 
weighed, then driven farther along the floor, and emptied into the 
huge bins beneath. The wagon is then driven again upon the 
scales and weighed, the tare is deducted, and the true weight cred- 
ited to the owner. The usual allowance is sixty-three pounds of 
potatoes to the bushel, the additional three pounds to the standard 
weight being exacted to make up for the adhering soil. Connected 
with the potato house, and in many cases under the same roof, is 
the large building containing ‘the mill for grinding the potatoes, 
and also the vat house, where the starch is collected as it comes 
from the grinder. Each factory also has one or more dry houses, 


where the starch is dried and finished ready for market. On 
account of the danger from fire, the dry houses are situated at least 
one hundred feet from the main building, and are connected with 
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the vat house by narrow plank ways, over which the starch is 
wheeled when taken from the vats. Steam power is used for pro- 
pelling the machinery in most of the factories, though some are 
run by water power. 

After being emptied from the wagons into the large cellar of 
the potato house, the potatoes are passed over a rack, with slats far 
enough apart to allow the dirt and small stones to pass through. 
They are then shoveled into the “‘ washer,” which is a large hopper, 
provided with a revolving shaft, which keeps the tubers in con- 
tinual motion, while a stream of clear, cold water is constantly 
pouring upon them and cleansing them from all surface impurities, 
At the lower end of the washer a revolving “ hand” throws the 
now thoroughly wash- 
ed potatoes into the 
hopper of the “ grat- 
er.” The grater is a 
wooden cylinder about 
four feet long and 
two feet in diameter, 
the surface of which 
is covered with corru- 
gated sheet iron. The 
potatoes drop from the 
greater hopper upon 
this rough cylinder, 
which is rapidly re- 
volving, and grinds 
them into fine pulp, 
a stream of pure, cold 
water pouring upon 
them during the pro- 
cess of grinding. Con- 
nected with the grater 
and of equal width is a wire sieve some eight feet in length, which 
receives the pulp, or grated potato, as it is discharged from the 
grater. This sieve has a shaking motion longitudinally, and directly 
over it are tanks with perforated bottoms, through which jets of 
water are continually discharged upon the grated potatoes while in 
the shaker sieve. In this manner the starch is washed from the 
pulp, and with the water passes through the meshes of the sieve 
into spouts or conductors, that carry it to the settling vats, while 
the pomace or residue is discharged at the end of the sieve into 
conductors, which convey it away into the stream. No practical use 
has yet been found for this pomace of the potato after the starch 
has been washed out, and it is allowed to float away upon the stream. 

It is in the shaker sieve that the starch is washed from the 
grated pulp, and the starch and water are together carried in the 
conductors to the vats. These vats are rectangular tanks, or pits, 
constructed of spruce, or pine planks, set edgewise and keyed up 
tightly in a strong frame of timber. They are usually about thirty 
feet in length, fifteen feet wide, and four feet deep. In from four 
to eight hours after a vat has been filled from the shaker sieve with 
the water with starch in solution, the starch settles to the bottom of 
the vat in a compact mass, and the water is then drawn off. The 
starch is then shoveled into a smaller vat, called the “stirrer,” 
which is provided with a shaft having numerous arms, or paddles, 
The stirrer is then nearly filled with water, the shaft is made to 
revolve, and the starch is stirred thoroughly by the paddles through 
the clear, cold water. The shaft is then removed from the vat. and 
the starch is again allowed to settle, which it usually does in 
about twenty-four hours. The pure starch, being of the greater 
density, settles in a compact, white mass upon the bottom of the 
vat, while above this is a stratum, from three to five inches in 
depth, of what is known as “brown starch,” or starch with which 
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are mixed small portions of potato skins and the rough pomace. 

This overlaying stratum of brown starch is now carefully shov- 
eled into another vat alongside called the ‘“‘ dreg vat,” which also 
has a revolving stirrer. This vat is then filled with clear water and 
the brown starch again thoroughly stirred. The stirrer is then 
taken out, and as the white starch settles and separates from the 
lighter impurities, it is drawn off through plug holes in the side of 
the vat into barrels or tanks, whence it is pumped back into the 
vats with the pure starch, while the impure portion is allowed to 
run into the stream. This manipulation of the brown starch is 
really one of the finest points in the whole operation, and its care- 
ful and judicious management may, in a close year, make the 
difference between a margin of profit and aloss. After the pure 
starch has completely-settled to the bottom of the stirrer vat, it is 
in form of a moist, white paste, and is shoveled into wheelbarrows, 
and wheeled over the long plank ways to the upper story of the dry 
house. The dry house is a large wooden building, within which 
are tiers of racks, arranged one above another for nearly the entire 
length and width of the building, with only sufficient space along 
the sides and ends to allow the workmen to work conveniently. 
There are usually eight tiers of racks, placed one above another, 
about fifteen inches apart. The racks are made of wooden slats, 
planed smooth, and in the topmost rack placed about an inch apart, 
the distance between the slats decreasing with each succeeding 
rack, the bottom rack having between slats a space of less than 
one-fourth of an inch. At the bottom of the dry house, at one end 
of the rack tier, is the furnace, from which sheet-iron pipes convey 
the heat to the several racks. In some dry houses steam is used for 
drying, the hot steam being forced through iron pipes to all 
portions of the rack tier. 

When the starch is wheeled from the vats to the dry house, it 
is spread in a wet, pasty mass upon the topmost rack, where, with 
the intense heat, it soon dries sufficiently to be broken into frag- 
ments, which can be raked down through the slats of the upper 
rack upon the next rack below. Here it is further dried and again 
broken and raked through this finer rack, and so on through the 
whole tier, until it reaches the bottom rack. Here it is dried until 
no vestige of moisture remains, and is then raked through this 
finest rack, falling in pure, white granules upon a broad table, 
from which it is conveyed by spouts into casks, and is ready for 
shipping. The casks, containing from five to six hundred pounds, 
are carefully headed up, weighed and marked, and taken to the 
storehouse to await shipment. In some seasons upwards of one 
million bushels of potatoes are manufactured into starch in Aroos- 
took county, Maine, and, as a good average yield is from eight to 
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from the vat house over the long plank ways. The building pro- 
jecting beyond the dry house on the right is the large store house, 
in which the casks of starch are stored until hauled to the station: 
In former times, before the number of factories had increased to such 
an extent, the writer has seen eighty loaded teams in line at one 
time, waiting their turn to deliver their potatoes. 

The uses for potato starch are constantly on the increase, but 
the business affords no remarkable profits, and the factories can 
operate to the best advantage only during seasons of large potato 
crops. Starch’ factories ought to be established in the big surplus 
potato regions of the west. 


ROOTS VERSUS SILAGE. 


H. J. WATERS, PENNSYLVANIA AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION. 





(Concluded from Last Week, Page 58.) 

COMPARATIVE FEEDING VALUE.—The feeding trial was made 
with two lots of five cows each, and covered three periods of twelve 
days each; when one lot of the cows was fed practically the same 
amount of dry matter in silage, and the other in roots, to which 
was added nine pounds of grain per head per day, and a small 
quantity of hay, one hundred pounds of digestible matier of the 
silage ration produced 131.92 pounds of milk and 7.21 pounds of 
butter, and of the roots ration 137.36 pounds of milk and 6.53 pounds 
of butter—a difference in butter production of 10.4 per cent. in 
favor of silage. When both lots of cows were fed alike on acom- 
bined ration of silage and roots, however, it was found that one 
hundred pounds of digestible matter produced 5.1 per cent. more 
butter from the cows that had received silage in the previous period, 
indicating that a portion of the difference already noted between 
the two classes of feed was due to the superiority of one lot of cows 
over the other. Making allowances for this difference, we still have 
a net gain in feeding value of silage over roots of five per cent. 

Similar results were obtained here in 1890, in a feeding trial 
with silage ‘against mangels, sugar beets, rutabagas. In every case 
a larger quantity of digestible matter was required to produce a 
pound of milk solid or butter fat when roots were fed than when 
the animals were receiving silage. Our results are also in accord 
with those reported by the Ohio experiment station—covering four 
years’ work and involving from twelve to sixteen cows in each 
trial. Theysay: “‘Itis evident that the feeding of beets uniformly 
tends to increase the flow of milk, but it is also shown that the 
beets increase the consumption of other foods, and this raises the 
question whether the beets increase or diminish the actual effective- 
ness of the food. This question can only be answered by reducing 
all foods to the basis 





ten pounds of starch 
to the bushel, the 
amount of starch - 
shipped is nearly, if 
not quite, 5000 tons. 
During the same years 
more than 2,000,000 
bushels of potatoes 
have annually been 
shipped for food to 
outside markets, and | 
more than $1,500,000 |- 

has béen paid in the 
county in a_ single 
year for the potato 
crop alone. Hon. T. 
H. Phair, of Presque 
Isle, is the largest 
manufacturer of po- 








of dry matter and 
comparing the milk 
yield per one hundred 
pounds of dry matter 
consumed.” The fol- 
lowing exhibit is con- 
§ densed from their 
a report : 
Musk per 100 lbs of dry 
matter eaten. 
789 "Q0F91 *92 
& Beet ration, 59 59 62 69 
Silage ration, 62 60 66 67 
“Thus it appears 
4 that in the general 
average of all experi- 
ments one hundred 
}| pounds of dry matter 
has produced about 
* four pounds, or ap- 








tato starch in the 
county. He has seven factories, located in the various towns in the 
Aroostook Valley, and in some seasons manufactures 2,000 tons of 
starch. The price paid for potatoes at the starch factories varies 
from fifteen to twenty-five cents, according to the quality of the 
stock and the price of starch. In the first year of the business the 
farmers made five-year contracts with the manufacturers, at 
twenty-five cents per bushel of sixty-three pounds, but of late the 
contract system has been virtually abandoned, and in seasons when 
the price of potatoes for shipment is good, the factories receive 
very little stovk except the ‘‘culls,” or small and unmerchantable 
potatoes. 

In_ the the 


illustration large building on the left, 


with the open doors, is the potato house, in which the potatoes are 
received, weighed, and then emptied into the capacious cellar 
beneath. The vat house and mill are immediately in the rear of 
the potato house. At the right of this building are seen the two 
dry houses, into the upper stories of which the starch is wheeled 


POTATO STARCH FACTORY IN AROOSTOOK CO.» ME. 


proximately six per 
cent. more milk when the cows were feeding on silage than on 
beets.” The total daily yield of milk and butter of the two lots of 
cows emphasizes the point often made that between equal 
quantities of dry matter in the form of silage and roots there is a 
decided superiority of the roots for milk and butter production. 
This has been the result of all experiments known to me, and is 
probably mainly due to the higher digestibility of the roots, and in 
small part to the increased consumption of other foods caused by 
feeding roots. When the returns in milk and butter are compared, 
however, on the basis of the digestible matter consumed by the ani- 
mals, it has in every case been found that the increase produced by 
the roots ration was obtained at an increased cost, leaving a slight 
balance in feeding value in favor of the silage, disregarding entirely 
the difference in yield and cost of production. 


He who works only when he feels like it will often find it 
impossible to eat when he is hungry. 
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THE BUFF COCHIN FOWL. 


B. HOLMES, JR. 


For a small flock for the townsman or villager, there is no breed 
of fowls which will give better satisfaction than the Buff Cochin. 
They are reasonably good layers, and a nicely fattened and served 
carcass looks well, tastes well, and svpplies the wants of a good- 
sized family. They are the only rivals the Light Brahmas have in 
size, one cock shown at New York last winter weighing 174 Ibs. 
It is to be regretted that they are so seldom seen outside the fan- 
ciers’ yards. For many years they had but few champions even 
among our fanciers, but there were a few who never wavered in 
their admiration of them. 

Four or five years ago, there appeared in some of our winter 
shows, specimens of the full-feathered English Cochins., It ap- 
peared as if these were the beginning of an enthusiasm for the 
breed which started a boom for them and which is still on. Fan- 
ciers all over the-country took them up, and the rivalry between the 
English type and the American has waged hot ever since. Each 
has its advocates who 
are zealous in advanc- 
ing their claims to 
superiority. Probably 
both are right, de- 
pending upon what is 
required of a flock. 
For those who want a 
handsome flock,a good 
supply of eggs and a 
good table fowl, with- 
out caring so much 
for a strictly fancy 
bird, the American 
type will fill the bill. 
For the one who wants 
a strictly fancy fowl, 
with the extreme 
points in feathering 
and shape, fair layers, 
and a fair table fowl, 
the English type will 
better supply the 
want. They are both 
very handsome and 
both have many eco- 
nomic qualities to 
commendthem. Both 
are good mothers, but 
when old are apt to 
be rather clumsy 
breaking eggs in the 
nest and killing the 
chicks by stepping on |:. 
them. When dressed 
the pin feathers are 
the least disfiguring of 
any color except i 
white. The hand & 
somest broilers I ever “("Ai 7/0" ; 
dressed were from a --*7aNGAy sigh Vi 
cross of Brown Leg- 
horn male on Buff 
Cochin females. The 
carcass was round as 
an apple, plump, skin and legs yellow, and they brought the top 
price. I have never beheld a prettier sight than a flock of about 
two hundred Buff Cochin chicks, old enough to be pretty well 
feathered out, running on a handsome green lawn. [A typical pair 
of pure-bred Buff Cochin fowls, owned by W. Atlee Burpee & Co., 
is presented in the accompanying engraving. ] 
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Improving Swamps.—The dry fall months is the time to go into 
the swamps and prepare them for improvement. It may be in 
accordance with the adage that what is most valuable is most hardly 
earned, and costs the most, but that is in no way to be taken as an 
objection to the reclamation of every swamp in the land. These 
invaluable deposits of fertilizing material for the uplands may be 
improved and reclaimed, and made the richest portion of the farm 
at really no cost, for it has been proved over and over again that the 
material for composts, and for litter in the stables and pens during 
the winter, taken out of the ditches that will drain the swamp, is 
far more valuable than the expense of getting it out in the dry fall 





PAIR OF PURE-BRED BUFF COCHINS. 


months. Thus the land, so useful for a meadow, or a pasture, or 
for the culture of celery or onions or potatoes, for all of which the 
black organic matter is the best of all soils, may be brought under 
culture at no cost at all. Many such swamps, when drained, make 
the best grass land imaginable, that yields heavily in drouthy 
seasons, which are so numerous, 





SEPTEMBER IN THE POULTRY YARD. 


B. HOLMES, JR. 


Fix up the houses this month for winter, make leaky roofs 
tight; cover the sides with tarred paper and batten it on closely; 
replace the broken glass in the windows; take everything movable 
(we take it for granted your roosts and nest boxes are not made 
fast) out of the houses, and give them a cleansing. If there are lice 
in the cracks, give the whole interior, sides, roof, and floor, too, if 
it is of wood or cement, a good soaking with kerosene emulsion, 
using a pump for this purpose. After this has well dried out, go 
over it again with whitewash, with carbolic acid enough added to 

. give it a strong smell 
of the acid; use the 
pump for this, also, 
and put in elbow- 
grease enough to drive 
both washes well into 
every crack and crev- 
ice. If the floor is of 
earth, takeout three 
or four inches of it, 
spread it on the grass, 
and replace with fresh, 
clean soil. Turn the 
nest boxes bottom side 
up, straw and all, put 

brick or stone under 
one side,touch a match 
to the straw, and 
burn that up, cleaning 
the boxes of lice at the 
same time. If a box 
catches fire it will do 
no harm ; a bucket of 
,| water handy will take 
care of that. The 
easiest way to white- 
wash a nest box is to 
have the wash ina 
yf barrel and dip the box 
jij in. To clean the 
perches, pour a little 
crude petroleum the 
entire length of them, 
touch a match to it, 
,;;. and that ends the lice 
“ee and nits, If there is 

y dirt to get off, a hoe 
is a handy tool for 
that purpose. Now 
everything is clean, 
‘ and when nests and 
perches are replaced 
the house is ready 
for winter. The 
moulting hens, if they 
have not been marketed—which we advise—should have nearly all 
their new feathers by this time, and by the last of the month be 
ready to lay again. If any are slow in shedding, separate them and 
give them a spoonful of linseed meal two or three times a week with 
their other feed. 


Pullets of the lighter breeds should be laying now, and if the 
houses are warm enough so that their combs will not freeze, they 
can be made to lay all winter. There is no longer any question 
about the Leghorn being a fair winter layer, provided the condi- 
tions are right. 
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Keep all males away from the females until next breeding sea- 
son. Unless you have a very choice specimen which you wish to 
breed from next spring, it is best to sell all males in the fall, and 
save their feed and room. 

When you house the chicks for winter, do not put too many in 
one house. Eight or ten feet floor space for each one is none too 
much for health and vigor. 


re = 
Beal 
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THE WORK OF THE MONTH 





FORAGE PLANTS IN THE DRY SEASON. 


PROF L. H. PAMMEL, IOWA AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 








‘The past season has been a remarkably drouthy one over a large 
section of the country. At Ames, central Iowa, the rainfall in 
May was only 0.93 inch, June 3.37 inches and July 0.04 inch, with 
an utter absence of dew except for a few days after rains, and the 
humidity of the atmosphere below 15 per cent for several days in 
succession. Naturally many forage plants could not grow nor 
thrive. 

Bluegrass through all this dry weather has withstood the drouth; 
true it has made but little growth and that during May and part of 
June. During July and part of August pastures and meadows were 
dry. The grass cured in the fields, and in many cases where pas- 
tures were not cropped too close, horses and cattle fattened. The 
wet weather during the middle of August has revived bluegrass in 
this locality so that pastures, meadows and lawns look green. 

This shows that bluegrass is a wonderful drouth resister, and it 
will always remain one of the best general-purpose grasses for lowa. 
Prof Beal correctly states that ‘‘June or bluegrass starts quickly 
in spring after mowing or feeding, unless the weather is quite dry. 
it is very rarely injured by the cold and very hard to kill by dry 
weather, hot sun, the tramping of hoofs, or close mowing. Itisa 
perennial living on and on almost indefinitely.” In respect to its 
nutritious qualities it stands nearly at the head of all grasses, being 
almost twice as nutritious weight per weight as timothy. 

Although bluegrass is appreciated more and more, it is not as 
much in favor as it deserves to be. Its chief value is in its leaves 
which, as Prof Fletcher says, ‘‘although freely produced from early 
spring till late autumn are not always recognized as belonging to 
the weak flowering stem which appears in June.” 

The tenacity of this grass is due to the abundant development of 
root-stocks which occur near the surface of the ground; these are 
produced in great profusion during the damp weather of early 
spring. Dry weather, therefore, does the plant little injury. It is 
not generally considered as valuable for meadows as some other 
grasses. However, if cut early it makes nutritious hay. With 
sufficient moisture two crops can be cut, the second crop will only 
contain the leaves and succulent stalks if mixed with clover. For 
cattle no other hay will compare with it. I have seen three crops 
cut in Wisconsin where irrigation was used. 

AVERAGE COMPOSITION OF BLUEGRASS, 
Water. Ash. Protein. Fiber. Starch, etc. Fat. 
Before bloom headed, 64.7 2.8 5.3 9.5 16.3 14 


in bloom, 69.1 24 3.2 8.3 16.1 0.9 
, Past bioom and in seed, 56.4 34 4.2 11.8 a5 1.7 





LATE FLOWERING LILIES. 
——<= 

About the middle of last May, we planted a quantity of bulbs 
left over from spring. Among them were Lilium tigrinum, both 
double and single forms, L. speciosum, in several varieties, L. 
elegans; longiflorum; auratum, and others. Our only expectation 
‘was to preserve the bulbs for future use, not thinking we should 
have such a rare treat of flowers. Throughout October the L. spec- 
zosum and tigrinum were blooming as finely as the same kinds did 
in July. The latter made a grand display, the rich orange crimson 
being more in harmony with nature as an autumn, than as a sum- 
mer, flower. A few bulbs of each sort taken up just before the 
ground freezes hard, and kept in dry sawdust, or moss, until the 
middle of May is but a small task in proportion to the pleasure they 
, will afford at a season when there are but a few beautiful flowers 





PRUNING RASPBERRY PLANTS. 


L. D. SNOOK. 


In sections where large quantities of the Black Cap raspberries 
‘are cultivated, there has been a radical change within the past ten 
years in the management of the plants. Formerly the old canes 
that produced fruit were not cut out until the followingjspring. 
Now, however, just as soon as the fruit is gathered pruning is 
begun. The canes are cut off as near the ground as possible, with 
a hook-bladed knife attached:to an old hoe handle. The canes thus 
removed are carried out and burned in a week or ten days, as they 
dry very rapidly inSeptember. After the field is cleared from brush, 
the space between the rows is plowed. Throwing a light furrow 
up to and among the new growth of canes allows the rain to settle 
the earth firmly about the plants, keeping them in an upright 
position. No other cultivation is given them until the following 


spring, when, after removing some of the lateral shoots, and per- 
haps some of the top, the ground is harrowed thoroughly. The 


surface soil between the rows should be level again by this time. 
On land moderately free from weeds three cultivations from the 
opening of spring until harvest time will prove sufficient. By this 
system of summer pruning, the new growth has a better chance to 
develop into more bushy and symmetrical plants, and they also can 
and do absorb the strengtL that would otherwise go to mature the 
wood and ripen the leaves y}," the canes removed. The raspberry 
being a very exhaustive crop, this early removing of all wood that 
has served its usefulness should be promptly attended to. After 
raspberries have reached the bearing age, the second summer after 
planting, this system is followed until the plants run out, which is 
in about six years, much of course depending upon the attention 
they have received. Red raspberries and blackberries should 
receive similar treatment as regards pruning and cultivation, 





BREEDING FOR TWIN LAMBS. 
8. BARRINGTON. 


It is possible to increase the fecundity of sheep very much by 
breeding from ewes and employing rams that are noted for their 
twin and triplet-bearing propensities. The old idea that one good 
lamb from a ewe is better than a pair of twins is year by year finding 
fewer adherents, for it has been demonstrated thousands of times 
that a grade or full blood ewe of the mutton type can raise a pair 
of twins, each of which is fully equal in value to the lamb getting 
the entire nourishment of a ewe. More food is required for twin 
lambs, and it should be willingly provided, but this additional 
food need not be twice the quantity, as the first thought 
would suggest. In fact, taking the country through, not one 
farmer in ten separates the single from the twin-bearing ewes, 
but feeds them from the same rack and feed trough. In the 
twin-bearing races nature has wisely provided them with large 
udders and a liberal secretion of lacteal fluid. By planning to 
have the lambs dropped just before turning out to grass, the 
extra amount of food required to maintain the ewe until this 
period would be scarcely perceptible. When at pasture the addi- 
tion of a feed of grain, ground or whole, coupled with the grass 
feed, will provide an abundant supply of milk, and four -months 
lambs thus treated will tip the scales at a heavier weight than theso 
of the same age dropped two months previous, though this ewe 
and lamb may have been fed twice the amount of grain given the 
pasture division of the flock. Those who breed for twins find it 
best to have the lambs dropped not earlier than a month previous 
to the period of turning out to grass. It will pay farmers who raise 
lambs to fully investigate this twin-lamb subject, and if they can 
to almost a certainty raise fifty lambs from not more than thirty 
ewes is it not better than to feed and care for twice that number to 
obtain fifty by the one-lamb plan? If a neighbor has a flock that 
drops many twins, it will be good policy to obtain some of the ewe 
lambs for your own flock, and thus obtain that class of stock 
without a heavy expense, and at the same time be able to practi- 
cally test the plan under your own management. Such a plan will 
insure the most prolific breeders, and thus benefit the flock. 


Crimson Clover in Southern Illinois.—I sowed about half an acre 
on my farm and one-fourth acre on my neighbor's, in August, ’93, 
Grasshoppers and dry weather entirely ruined the latter last fall. 
Nearly all plants on my own field were also killed, what little re. 
mained was frozen, killed to the ground the latter part of March- 
It was a long time before it got well started again. It stooled out 
well, ripened considerably earlier than the common red clover, but 
was not so tall. In order to test it on poor soil and hardpan, I gave 
a little of the seed to two friends living about ten miles south of 
my home. This was sown about Oct 15 after showers had fallen, 
It came up in a very short time. On a patch where red variety had 
never taken the least hold, crimson clover did exceedingly well. 
Large, well-filled seed heads were produced. The result was a com- 
plete surprise to old farmers who had lived there more than fifty 
years. On soil like my own and where red clover generally does 
well, I do not think crimson clover is very valuable. But it may 
prove a great boon to hardpan or marly clay localities.—[F. Helms, 
St Clair Co, Il. 





Feed the Young Stock.—Lambs, colts and calves should be kept 
continuously growing, whether they are intended to be kept over 
winter, or sold in the fall. When they go into winter quarters the 
observer should be able to note their sleek, fine, healthy, robust 
condition. Such growth can be obtained only by judicious man- 
agement and attention, Good pasture, pure water, perhaps a little 
grain during the drouthy season, and frequent salting, are needed, 














GETTING READY FOR WINTER. 


EBEN E. REXFORD, WISCONSIN. 


Many large plants growing in the flower beds, and for which 
there is not room in the sitting-room windows, can be wintered 
safely in the cellar. Abutilons, geraniums, fuchsias, roses, hibis- 
cus, and others of this class will do very well there if properly 
cared for. Take them up before frost has injured them, and put 
them in boxes or pots. Do this as early in the month as possible. 
Do not give them much water, for that might have a tendency to 
encourage growth, and what you want them to do is to remain as 
nearly dormant as possible. Water enough to settle the loose soil 
about the roots, and set them in the shade, where it is cool. The 
leaves will doubtless fall off. That is as it should be. The leaves 
will also fall from shrubs in the garden, and you want your plants 
that are to go into the cellar to behave as nearly like them as possible. 
Keep them in a cool place until it is no longer possible to shelter 
them from frost. Then take them to the cellar, and there let them 
remain until next spring, keeping them as cool as possible, and giv- 
ing only just enough water to prevent the soil at their roots from 
becoming as dry as dust. Kept dry, and in a cool place, there will 
be little inclination on their part to begin growth, but if in a warm 
place, and considerable water is given, the chances are that they 
will begin to grow long before they ought to, and such growth will 
not only have to be sacrificed, later on, but it will greatly weaken 
the plant, which should be so managed as to be kept dormant. 

When you take up your dahlias, gladiolus, and other tuberous 
roots, do not make the mistake of putting them in the cellar or 
storeroom immediately. They should be prepared for this place by 
treating them for several days in succession to a sun-bath, which 
will ripen them off and leave them in the best possible condition for 
winter. Tubers and bulbs, on being dug, are full of moisture, 


which should be givena chance to evaporate or condense. Nothing 


does this work so perfectly as full and continued exposure to the 
sun. Do not attempt to remove the soil from them at the time of 
digging. Spread them out on boards in the warmest spot in the 
garden, as they are dug. At night, cover with a blanket to keep 
away frost and keep in warmth. Remove it as soon as the sun is 
up, next day. By night of the second day you will find that almost 
all the soil will be in a condition to crumble away from the plants 
as soon as you stir them. When you are ready to put them in the 
cellar, cut away the old tops to within six inches of the root, and 
let them lie until the stalk shrivels up and seems perfectly dry. I 
think that most causes of failure to winter the dahlia well, arise 
from stalks not well dried out. The moisture in the stalk is com- 
municated to the tuber, and decay sets in. I find it an easy matter 
to winter dahlia tubers in any cellar where potatoes keep well. 
They can be put in boxes of dry sand, or simply stored in open kegs 
with nothing about them. I also find that they do best if the whole 
bunch of tubers is put away as dug. If broken apart in autumn, 
the percentage of loss will be double that which arises from storing 
them ina bunch. If your cellar is a damp one, it may be well to 
hang the roots along the ceiling, where the air is dryest. 

Gladiolus can be wrapped in paper, and kept in any frost- 
proof room more satisfactorily than in the cellar, unless it is a very 
dry one. In one of even moderate dampness there is a tendency to 
mold. Such plants as the agapanthus and valotta can be stored in 
the cellar with perfect safety, and they are better off there than in 
the window, for there they will be likely to make a premature 
growth because of too much warmth, but in the cellar they will 
stand still, and when the time comes for blooming, in June, July, 
or August, they will be all the stronger because of their enforced 
rest. But I would not advise putting the amaryllis in the cellar, 
for this bulb likes a good deal of warmth, and there is a possibility 
that it may want to grow, which it cannot satisfactorily do in such 
conditions, and whenever this plant starts to grow it should be 
encouraged to do so. 

Before putting plants taken up from the garden in the cellar, 
cut them back at least one-half. In order to securea plentiful crop 
of flowers next season, it will be necessary to have a new growth 
of branches, therefore nothing is gained by trying to save the old 
ones. When they are brought up next spring, you will doubtless 
find that many of the branches left on them are dead, or partially 
so, and another cutting back will have to be made. As soon as the 
new branches start, it will be an easy matter to trim the plants into 
symmetrical form. Oleanders and hydrangeas that are wintered 
in the cellar should be kept very dry. You will be surprised to see 
how well they come through with the soil almost in the condition 
of dust. This is not to be wondered at, however, when you think 
that the plants are in such a condition that there is no demand for 
water. They are taking a winter sleep, the same as the shrubs in 
your garden out of doors, and there the soil isin such condition 
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THE MONTH 


that whatever moisture there happens to be in it is not in shape to 
be made use of by the roots running throughit. Asa rule, there is 


‘ess danger from too little moisture than from too much. 





KEEPING HORSES FROM RUBBING. 


Among other causes, high feeding with heating food and but 
little exercise brings on an itching which makes many horses rub 
their tails while in thestable. The itching is often so severe that the 
hair is nearly all rubbed from the upper side, giving them a most 
decidedly unpleasant and ragged appearance. This state of affaixs 
should be corrected by cooling food and proper outward application. 
In the meantime a very simple arrangement, similar to that shown 
































ATTACHMENT TO PREVENT RUBBING. 


in the engraving, from a sketch by L. D. Snook, should be used. 
It is simply a framework of wood, hinged to the side of the stable 
immediately back of the stall, and so arranged that it may be folded 
by pulling on the rope, The ends should project beyond ths 
division of the stalls and be about three feet from the floor. If the 
animal is tied short it will be impossible for him to rub. Another 
plan is to tie a chain or rope across the rear of stall, or a board 
may be used instead, being so arranged as to be easily removed. 
The folding plan, first described, will prove the most convenient, 
and when not in use may easily be raised up out of the,way. 





HARVESTING POTATOES. 


For home use the early varieties of potatoes should be dug be- 
fore cool weather sets in, and to add to their keeping qualities they 
should be stored in a dark room above ground until freezing weather 
comes, when they should be removed to the cellar, or stored in pits, 
the cellar being preferable if entirely frost proof. Storing early 
potatoes in a cellar before cold weather should be avoided, any shel- 
ter above ground being preferable. By this plan decayed or partly 
decayed tubers can be thrown out when removing to the cellar. 
They may also be piled in larger quantities than they were earlier 
in the season. The short potato crop this season should insure good 
prices. Hence it is well to look very closely after every detail of 
the harvest. In gathering, the small unmarketable ones should be 
saved as the chances are that they will have a good market value 
at planting time. 





A California Fruit Novelty. — The Logan berry is now ten years 
old. It is claimed to be a seedling from the seeds of the Red Ant- 
werp raspberry and the Aughinbaugh (a variety of the California 
wild blackberry), grown in adjacent rows by Judge J. H. Logan, ai 
Santa Cruz, and apparently is a cross between them. Prof. E. J. 
Wickson, of the University of California, states that it has fruited 
on the experiment grounds three years, that the foliage seems to be 
rust proof, and no disease has been noticed on the plants. Tho 
fruit is sometimes 14 inches long, dark red, with the shape of a 
blackberry, the color of a raspberry, and the combination of the 
flavors of both. It isa great acquisition to the berries on the market, 
hard, and a good shipper. The cane of the Logan berry is of very 
rank growth, and its habits are more those of the dewberry than 
either the blackberry or raspberry; they are not thorny, but have 
fine, soft spines. They have the reputation of being reliable bearers- 





The safest bank in which a farmer can invest his money is tho 
land. Not necessarily more land, but in making richer and deeper 
and better in every way that which he now has. 
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State Aid to Agriculture. 








Most of our state legislatures are willing to 
make any reasonable effort to advance the 
farmers’ welfare, but the trouble is that most 
c? them do not know how to accomplish this. 
Many of the states have expensive agricultural 
commissions or other official bodies appointed 
hy the governor. Such officials generally 
mean to do their best, but in too many cases 
they do not get right down close to the work- 
ing farmers of the state, who fail to receive 
eny great benefit from their services. 

The ideal state department of agriculture 
should be erected in this way: Every agricul- 
tural fair association, farmers’ alliance, grange 
or similar organization in each county in the 
state should send one delegate for every 25 
members to an annual county convention to 

clect a member of the state board of agricul- 
ure from that county for two years. This 
ard should meet at least annually, electing 
by ballot a president, a secretary and such 
her executive officers as the special work in 
cach state may require, such as inspector of 





EDITORIAL 


fertilizers, manager of farmers’ institutes, state 
dairy commissioner, ete. The executive com- 
mittee, limited in number and representing 
the various sections of the state, should be 
elected to meet quarterly or monthly,and have 
general oversight of the department's work— 
the details of the whole thing being conducted 
by the secretary. 

This plan accomplishes several excellent 
purposes. It puts the work for farmers im the 
hands of farmers and takes it wholly out of the 
control of politicians of any party. It is for 
this reason that this plan was bitterly opposed 
in New York state two years ago, the legisla- 
ture preferring to establish a department the 
chief officers of which should be appointed by 
the governor. This means a change in agricul- 
tural officers with every change in party poli- 
tics, and makes the work for farmers too often a 
political football. 

The plan we advocate is also very economi- 
cal, enabling the most to be done at the least 
expense. A comparatively small state appro- 
priation will enable a department so consti- 
tuted and managed to accomplish large results, 
because the farmers will see that its work de- 
pends upon them. In short, this plan makes 
the department of agriculture part and parcel 
of the working farmers of the state, and gives 
every farmer a chance to exercise his influence 
in its management. 

Membership in such a state board of agricul- 
ture becomes an honor highly prized, because 
the farmers who elect the delegates will almost 
always choose as their representative the man 
who is best qualified by experience and educa- 
tion to look after their special interests in prac- 
tical agriculture. This makes the board far 
more useful than a lot of politicians appointed 
by this governor or that. It is strange how the 
“other fellows” are always around the public 
crib when anything is to be done for the farm- 
ers. 





This time it is the farmers of northern New 
York and Vermont who are slandered by the 
metropolitan press. No less a periodical than 
the Century Magazine permits a contributor to 
its September number to speak of ‘a consider- 
able part of the present population’”’ of the 
region referred to as ‘‘a sort of immovable sed- 
iment, a weedy sort of folk attached to the soil 
in a blind way, who have neither the spirit to 
seek new fields to conquer, nor to conquer 
those about them, but who seem to strive only 
to solve the problem of how to exist with the 
least bodily exertion.”” As though the sturdy 
Green mountaineers and the men of Clinton, 
Franklin and St Lawrence counties were a lot 
of shiftless vagabonds! Such libels would be 
unworthy of notice but for the fact that they 
are swallowed as truth by multitudes of city 
people. 

ee 

A free library and museum or historical bu- 
reau in connection therewith should be a fea- 
ture of every rural township in New York and 
our middle states. The Massachusetts plan of 
state aid to libraries in poor towns is most 
commendable. We shall not be content until 
this plan is adopted in every state, together 
with adequate provision for better schools. 
Then with more mails and free delivery, with 
good roads and electric railways, country life 
will be the most attractive of any. The tide is 
certainly tending farmward, and the public 
recognizes as never before the truth of Wash- 
ington’s noble words, ‘Agriculture is the most 
ancient, the most useful and the most honora- 
ble employment of man.” 

ee 

Although there is no reason for an anarchis- 
tic scare in the United States, it is to bejregret- 
ted that in spite of the professions of the late 
congress the immigration laws remain just as 
they were. The anarchist deportation bill 
passed the senate, and during the closing hours 
of the session was presented to the house but 
was not acted upon. The only permanent safe- 
guard is a rigid inspection of all persons desir- 








This will come in time, and 


ing admittance. 
the sooner the better. The sentiment antago- 
nistic to anarchy is so strong here that foreign 
law breakers will undoubtedly seriously con- 
sider the matter before attempting to land. 
Should the occasion demand it, laws of the 


most rigorous kind will be enacted. While 
America has always been and is now open to 
the oppressed of every land, we do not want 


any who have forfeited their right to human 


society. The sooner they know this the better. 
saiesneanaaglinamei 
A daily mail with free delivery at every 


rural postoflice in well settled sections would 
benefit the people more than any other one 
thing. A fractional postal currency and a par- 
cel post are also needed. These great reforms 
are demanded by our farmers’ organizations, 
and are bound to come. 





Which is the more profitable, $100 invested 
in cows or hens? 
scnccceeniejililliniieiaincion 
A grand excursion to the Pacific coast ought 
to be a feature of the American pomological 
society’s great convention at Sacramento in 
January. The’ announcement of that meeting 
on another page should command attention. 
ees 
The cost of the government seed shop for the 
past fiscal year amounted in round numbers to 
$160,000, exclusive of the cost of handling 275 
tons of matter in the mails. As the chief of the 
department tersely says, ‘‘the new and valua- 
ble seeds distributed were known and cata- 
logued by nearly every prominent seedsman in 
this country and Europe for at_least two years 
before their purchase by the department.” It 
is time to abolish this excrescence. It con- 
serves no useful purpose. It is simply a per- 
quisite of our already overpaid ofticials. Cut it 
off and save the money. Our editorial on this 
subject Sept 8 has struck the key note, and we 
are pleased to learn that the granges and farm- 
ers’ alliances in several states are preparing to 
move against this hoary old fraud. 
emccimcniiaiguiatieinncees 
It is all right to have the cow stables warm, 
but they must be ventilated thoroughly, all 
the same. And let them be in the open air a 
few hours at least, every pleasant day. Thus 
will you reduce the liability to tuberculosis. 
Whoever heard of consumption in cattle in the 
“good old times’’ when cows were not kept in 
close stables? There is food for reflection 
here. 


Prof Law of Cornell university 
summoned to the Borden farm at the conden- 
sery at Wallkill, Ulster Co, N Y,to examine 
Mr Borden’s herd of 240 cows, and found 24 
cases of tuberculosis. Several other ,herds in 
the vicinity were examined by Prof Law at 
the same time, and cases of tuberculosis were 





yas recently 


found in some of them—some were free. The 
condemned cows will be slaughtered. 
PS eee 
Association of American Agricultural Col- 


lege and Experiment Stations,—The next annual 
convention of this association will meet at Wash- 
ington, D C, Nov 13. Delegates will be present, 
representing each of the agricultural experiment 
stations, the agricultural colleges, the national 
and state departments of agriculture, and vari- 
our agricultural societies. A cordial invitation 
to attend the meetings is extended to all who are 
interested in the science or the practice of agri- 
culture. Only the delegates can vote, but others 
are usually allowed the privileges of the floor. 
The members 0» this association are the men who 
are trying those experiments in farming which 
are too costly for our individual effort. We shall 
also attain much greater success by having co- 
operated and selected these five hundred scient- 
ists todo a million dollars worth of experiment- 
ing for us each year. The good they have already 
done in milk testing, spraying for plant diseases, 
and in fertilizer work is too great and wide- 
spread.for estimation. Director M. A. Scovell of 
Lexington, Ky, is the secretary-treasurer. The 
farmers of each state will do well to see that rep- 
resentative station and college workers are dele- 
gated with paid expenses to Washington instead 
of the spoils politicians who are continuously 


seeking to fleece the people. 

















Harvesting Alfalfa Hay.—Alfalfa or lucern is 
usually cut for hay just before it isin full bloom, 
or even earlier, as it is then believed to be more 


palatable and less fibrous. With early cutting 
three crops per season instead of two can be se- 
cured. Believing that alfalfa clover cut slightly 
after bloom might be as nutritious as that cut in 
bloom, and that if as much nutrition could be se- 
cured in two crops as in three, the cost of harvest- 
ing the hay would be lessened, J. W. Sanborn 
divided the Utah sta‘‘on alfalfa field into six 
plats, and three lots, each test being in duplicate 
(B 31). The first lot was mowed before the alfalta 
came into bloom; the second lot was cut when in 
early bloom; and the third lot when completely 
out of bloom. The early cut alfalfa gave a great- 
er gain in flesh when fed to steers than the late 
cut. As large a crop was secured from two cut- 
tings as from three whether the first cutting was at 
an early period or at a medium stage of its growth. 
As early cut hay gave aslightly better gain, the 
balance of the experiment favors early cutting, 
though it is assumed but not known that 
the character of the growth from early cut alfalfa 
is not as subatantial as that from late cut, as the 
flesh of cattle fed on the latter probably contains 
more fat and less water. The usual practice of 
early cutting was however confirmed. 





Insect Injuries in Timber.—From studies and 
experiments on various defects in wood caused 
by insects, A. D. Hopkins of the West Virginia 
station coneludes (B 35) that preventive and pre- 
cautional methods must be used, as after their 
ravages have begun, there is no effectual means 
for destroying the insects. The presence of in- 
sect injuries in wood depreciates the value of 
otherwise sound lumber and timber. The holes 
give fungi and moisture free access to the Inte- 
rior of the lumber, resulting in premature decay. 
The depreciated value of the lumber is sometimes 
sufficient to reduce its market prize below the 
cost of production. The total loss caused by in- 
sects varies greatly with the different localities 
and kinds of timber, ranging from one-fiftieth to 
one-half of the total output. Simple means can 
generally be adopted for preventing the attacks 
of the insects when their habits are known. In 
most cases the injury can be prevented by remoy- 
ing the bark from the logs before the time for the 
depositing of the eggs. Trees felled just before 
the time when the eggs are laid are much]Jmore 
liable to the attack than those cut down later in 
the season. All useless material which would fa- 
vor the breeding and increase of destructive for- 
est insects should be burned. 





Fruits on Plum Stocks.—J. F. Barnecott, West- 
chester Co, N Y: In answer to your question, viz: 
“What kind of fruit will grow by grafting on 
plum stocks?” we would name the almond, apri- 
cot and peach as the three best, and also forming 
the best and most lasting union with the plum 
stock. There are other kinds which might be 
forced to grow on the plum for a year or two, but 
it would be no special advantage in attempting 
such lines of propagation. The plum is used for 
the peach, apricot and almond, where the trees 
are to be set in arather heavy, tenacious soil and 
when they are to be raised in an orchard home, 
and arather dwarf habit is desirable owing to 
want of room for large trees. 


Soil Moisetere During Prouths.—The water 
which reaches the soil is dissipated by running 
off the surface of the land into streams, by perco- 
lating through the surface earth to the under- 
ground water system, by evaporation through the 
soil and transpiration through the leaves of 
plants. Experiments at the Minnesota station by 
8S. B. Green (B. 32) prove that the addition of or- 
ganic matter or humus to the soil increases its 
water-holding and consequently drouth-resisting 
qualities. The water transpired by the crops can- 
not be reduced, but unnecessary plants and use- 
less weeds may be removed. The soakage to the 
subsoil will largely return in dry weather and the 





OUR BASKET AND QUESTION BOX 


addition of humus will hold it. Loose soil with a 
rough surface will absorb all the rainfall that is 
good for it, if it be crossplowed on slopes and ter- 
raced on hillsides. The prime factor, however, in 
robbing the soil of its moisture is the evaporation 
from the surface, and this is to be overcome in 
all possible ways indry seasons and in arid re- 
gions. Anything that breaks the force of the 
wind may make the difference between success 
and failure in growing crops by lessening the 
evaporation. Thus the amount of water remain- 
ing in the upper twelve inches of the soil on one 
acre was increased by 1700 barrels by the use of a 
mulch of straw, or of barnyard litter. Its influence 
extended for several feet in depth into the soil, 
thus favorably affecting even the long roots of 
corn and other field cropsduring drouth. A cir- 
cular plat of land six feetin diameter around a 
tree may have its constant content of water in- 
creased during drouth to the extent of eight gal- 
lons by a thick mulch, and the difference between 
success and failure in many garden crops may be 
a covering of straw or hay. Keeping the surface 
soil mellow; will also prevent the hot air from 
drying up the ground and blasting the crop. 





Japan Walnuts.—B. Schall, Washington Co, Md: 
The trees appear to be more hardy than the ordi- 
nary varieties obtained in Europe. The Euro- 
pean, Persian and Asiatic walnuts are probably 
all of one species, but there are a vast number of 
varieties, and those coming to us from Japan ap- 
pear to be of a distinct type, and the trees resem- 
ble our native butternut more than they do the 
common European varieties. If any of our read- 
ers have fruited the Japanese walnuts in the 
eastern states, we would be pleased to hear from 
them with any notes in regard to others which 
they may see fit to communicate. 





Wild Lettuce as a Noxious Weed.—0O. R. Stew- 
art, Green Co, Wis: The plant which you send for 
identification and name, is the wild or prickly 
lettuce, Lactuca scariola. It often spreads so 
rapidly, that all the plants found should be pulled 
up and burned, or at least prevented from seed- 
ing. It grows luxuriantly along roadsides, in 
fields, in shade or sun and even in thick blue- 
grass sod. Its single stem is sometimes four feet 
high, with small yellow flowers and downy seed, 
easily carried by the winds. The light green 
leaves have irregular edges, and prickles on the 
margins and midrib. They may become six 
inches long and twoinches wide. Repeated mow- 
ings or cutting close to the ground with a hoe, 
will usually effectively destroy this weed. It 
does not spread from the roots, and if all the seed 
stalks are kept cut down, wherever they are no- 
ticed, the plant will not become a serious annoy- 
ance. If noattentionis paid to it, however, it 
soon becomes a troublesome pest in your region. 
Wild lettuce is an annual plant and was origi- 
nally introduced from Europe though it is now well 
established in many sections of America. 





Impure Well Water and Typhoid Fever.—R. B 
Acton, Wash Co, N D: The drinking of contam- 
inated water or milk :s considered the most fre. 
quent source of the microbes which cause ty- 
phoid fever. As these germs enter the human 
body only through the throat the food and dishes 
should be carefully guarded from the contamina- 
tion. Cleanliness about the home premises is a 
chief preventive, especially in regard to the 
drinking supply. Farmers and village residents 
who must of necessity use water from wells, 
should vigilantly guard the same from receiving 
drainage water from barnyards or cesspools. 
The water from streams just below the outlet of 
sewers should never be uséil, even for washing 
purposes, until it is thoroughly boiled. Avoid 
using water liable to contamination in any way, 
or that which contains much organic matter as it 
will in dirty springs, or cisterns, or in common 
slough or surface drainage. During epidemics of 
typhoid fever, as well as in those of cholera, care- 
fully avoid eating or drinking from any vessels 
used by the sick, and thoroughly boil or cook all 
substances taken into the mouth, or stomach, or 
those which may come in contact with the mouth. 
All eooking and milking should be done with 
scrupulously clean hands and vessels. In times 
of health serupulous cleanliness is all that'is nec- 
essary. 

Horse Hair Snakes.—B. L. Terhune, Boone Co. 
Ind: Horse hairs do not turn to the long thread- 
like worms which you have noticed injthe drink- 
ing troughs. The worms are parasites of insects 
and are bornin the water as small flesh colored 
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mites, which change to a purplish lead color and 
come to the surface. Leaving the water they 
cling to grass and leaves of bushes and weeds. 
Here they attach themselves, as opportunity 
offers, to the feet of such large insects as grass- 
hoppers, locusts and cicadas and are swallowed 
by{the insects, to develop into the long intestinal 
worm which is finally voided into the water, and 
again gives birth to the mites. Although they 
will probably do little harm to the farm stock, it 
is well to burn them, as many of these creatures 
are parasites of a different species of animal at 
each of the many stages in their life history. 


* 





Dogs for the Farm.—A young gentleman of New 
York city having purchased a farm on Long Island 
desires to know the best breed of dog to keep on 
the farm. The Mastiff, St. Bernard, Great Dane, 
Newfoundland, and other large dogs are costly to 
buy, and expensive to keep. The shepherd dog is 
generally the most useful farm dog. The terriers 
or rat killers are also very profitable farm dogs. 





English Markets Quiet and Firm. 





Lonpon, England, Aug 31—The markets of 
this country are extremely sluggish and do not 
respond in any way to what may be regarded 
as existing influences. The general improve- 
ment in the weather on both sides of the At- 
lantic has kept buyers out of the market, but 

rices remain firm. This is somewhat surpris- 
ing, seeing that the stock of foreign wheat in 
our ports is so much less than it was a year ago, 
and it is also a cause for surprise that maize 
does not show a greater rise than itjhas done, in 
view of-the fact that the extraordinary failure 
of this crop in Hungary and Roumania also ex- 
tends to Russia. Yesterday prices were a trifle 
better. The American shipments last week 
were very small of maize, but large of wheat 
and fairly so of flour, and there seems a 
general disinclination to agree as to the real 
bearings of the crop situations on the markets 
of the world. By the end of September, how- 
ever, it is quite Seat that the general drift 
of the grain trade will be apparent. 

The meat markets are rather firmer., On the 
foreign side there is a slight advance in value, 
owing to a decreased number of animals from 
the United States and Canada. The bacon 
trade, in consequence of favorable American 
cables, still continues in the ascendant, and at 
Liverpool yesterday there was an advance 
of from 6d to 1s per cwt upon nearly all goods. 
The general outlook in the live stock and 
meat markets is much better than on the grain 
side, although there is a general relief that 
both must very soon move in an upward 
direction. The total number of cattle in Great 
Britain is now 6,347,113; sheep, 25,861,500; pigs 
2,390,026. . 

“A whole week of fine weather” is a record 
which we have not been able to make for at 
least two months. Since Friday in last week 
scarcely any rain has fallen, and in consequence 
harvesting operations have been going on with 
a rapidity unseen previously this year. Over 
three parts of the United Kingdom most of the 
cereals have been cut, but a very small quan- 
tity of it had at the beginning of the-week been 
got into stack. Within the last two or three 
days, however, fields have been cleared with 

reat rapidity. Wheat and oats have not suf- 
ered very/|materially from the weather, but 
barley has deteriorated, and a great deal of it 
cannot possibly be fit for best malting purposes. 
With a continuance of the present weather the 
cereal crops will soon be cleared from the 
fields. The root crops still continue to look 
healthy and well, although there are serious 
complaints of finger-and-toe among turnips. 
Reports regarding potato disease still continue 
to come in, but the trouble is more serious in 
a than in either England, Ireland or 

ales. 





A French physician, Dr De Backer, has in- 
vented, discovered or compounded a substance 
which he calls Backerine and with which he 
claims to cure tuberculosis in cattle. The 
method is the same as originally used by Dr 
Koch with his famous discovery—sub-cuta- 
neous injection. When we have a well authen- 
ticated case of a cure of a genuine specimen of 
tuberculosis by the new remedy, we shall be 
ready to sing the praises of the discoverer. In 
the meantime, we may be pardoned for con- 
fessing the most complete skepticism as to its 
value. 





East-Bound Freights on live stock, dressed 
meats and provisions will be advanced, taking 
effect one week from to-day. The new rates 
from Chicago to New York are 35¢ per 100 lbs on 
live stock against 30c, and 30c on meats and pro- 
visions, which is likewise an advance of 5c. Inci- 
dentally the producer will be obliged to stand 
this difference of 5c. 
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Let Us Raise What We Consume. 


Judge Lawrence’s address to the Ohio wool 
growers’ association is the clearest argument 
yet made for the protection to raw wool. He 
admits that prices may advance a trifle under 
free trade because the past year’s panic re- 
stricted manufacturing, which must be active 
for a while to supply the scarcity of goods, but 
thinks this advance will be only temporary 
and fears the destruction of American flocks if 
free wool is adhered to. 

The advocates of free wool are as earnest as 
| ever that their policy will not injure domestic 
| wool growers while greatly benefitting manu- 

facturers, and assert that a fair trial will prove 
this policy as beneficial as free hides. We 
|observe, however, that with free hides the 
market for domestic hides and skins has 
sunk to a point that has robbed farmers and 
| stockmen of what was formerly a source of 
| reasonable profit. Sugar planters are also up 
arms against this treatment and have a 
right to be. 
olitical parties are not agreed on these mat- 
ters, and with parties as such this journal has 
| nothing todo. But we firmly maintain that to 
}import wool, sugar, hides and other agricul- 
tural products, while exporting wheat at no 
profit, is economic folly. Wheat is apparently 
/on alow basis for some years, and in place of 
| wheat it behooves us to grow those other crops 
to import which we now send millions abroad. 
| The opposite plan may have been suited to 
dollar wheat, but now that times have changed, 
our methods must be adapted to the changed 
conditions. Napoleon established the beet 
sugar industry in France for just these reasons 
as well as to make his country independent of 
others to her military strength. Far more 
powerful and reasonable is the wisdom which 
now demands such a policy as shall induce 
farmers to grow less unprofitable wheat, and 
produce at a profit more sugar and other crops 
that are now imported. 





The Serious Shortage in Corn. 





The smallest corn crop in the last 13 years 
now seems an established fact. The rains 
which fell during the closing days of August 
and early in September came too late to enable 
the crop to recover from the effects of the mid- 
summer drouth and blazing heat. The Sep- 
tember government report indicates that the 
condition of corn throughout the entire breadth 
deteriorated 5.7 points during August, placin 
it at only 63.4 against 69.1 one month ago anc 
9% in July. The full meaning of this can be 
appreciated when it is remembered that corn 
is in many ways the most important crop pro- 
duced, and that the ’ yield is prospectively 
only two-thirds of a full one. Applying the 
conditions to the acreage, which is 6 per cent 
greater than that of '93 at 76,360,000 acres, the 
outlook at the moment is for harvest returns 
of approximately 1,400,000,000 bu, some of the 
trade estimates placing it materially under 
this and all the way down to 1300 millions. 
Not since 1881, which produced 1,195,000,000 bu 
according to the government returns, has there 
been such a short yield, although the crops of 
1890 and 1887, which were 1490 millions and 
1456 millions respectively, approached the 
present oné. The ’93 crop was returned at 
1620,000,000 bu, the °92 at 1,628,000,000, while the 
yields of ’91 and ’89 were the largest on record 
at 2060 and 2113 millions. 

The amount of corn available for the mar- 
kets of the east and export account promises 
to be unusually small. The six big surplus 
states are all short, and some of the eolinn 
ones wofully so with the prospects that instead 
of exporting corn from their borders they will 
be compelled to ship it in from sections more 
fortunate. For example Iowa, which last year 
raised more than any other state, this being re- 
ported at 252,000,000 bu, now shows a condition 
of 40, or less than half acrop. Always a big 
feeding state, and with hay short and autumn 
pasturage not what it usually is, the import of 
this is manifest. In Nebraska which in ’93 
raised 157,000,000 bu of corn, the condition the 
first of September was only 15, suggesting a 
nearly total failure. Other states show sharp 
decreases compared with the brilliant outlook 
of early summer, Kansas being placed at 45, 
South Dakota, a state which last year produced 
more corn than New York, is 16, Michigan 55, 
Wisconsin 51, Missouri 70, Illinois 78, Ken- 
tucky 75, Ohio 70 and Indiana 80. In eight of 
the most important states which planted 
nearly 41,000,000 acres in corn, 15,500,000 acres, 
or 38 per cent, are reported cut up for fodder or 
abandoned. This is fully a fifth of the entire 
area planted to corn this year. Were it not for 


the wonderfully resilient powersof the country 








and the fact that there will be fair reserves of 
wheat and coarse grains other than corn the 
serious shortage outlined might be regarded in 
the light of a grave calamity. As it is it points 
to continued high prices for this cereal and 
sympathetic strength in hay, oats, barley and 
fodder crops generally. The market for hay 
has not yet responded to the general position 
of strength, but this is due largely to the 
pressure of offerings on the part of many farm- 
ers who perhaps do not fully appreciate the 
situation. 

The immediate effect of the crop bulletin on 
corn was to adyance the market a trifle. Trad- 
ers had in a great measure discounted a bullish 
report, however, as it had been known for days 
that such was due. At leading exchanges first 
transactions following the news were at frac- 
tional advances, succeeded by recessions as 
soon as the figures had lost their novelty. 


Small Grains in September. 








Wheat was in better condition at the time of 
harvest than seemed probable some weeks ear- 
lier, and was placed in the September govern- 
ment report at 83.7. This covers both winter 
and spring and is nearly 10 points better than 
a year ago when it was-returned at 74. In the 

rincipal wheat states there was considerable 
improvement in condition during August, the 
yield in many sections exceeding the antici- 
pations. Some of the important winter wheat 
states make an especially good showing. Ohio 
is reported 102, Indiana 103, Illinois 101, 
Michigan 91, Pennsylvania 91, Maryland 
98, Kentucky 92 and Missouri 91, while Kan- 
sas is only 58. In the northwest Minnesota 
is 84, North Dakota 74 and South Dakota only 
32. Farmers are marketing new wheat freely 
and while the liberal out-turn at the threshing 
machines confirms the report of a good condi- 
tion at time of harvest the impress of a short 
corn crop on prices may be felt sooner than 
can fnow be discerned, especially as there 
is present the new element of feeding wheat to 
live stock. The ultimate effect of this cannot 
be known as early as this, but it is certainly a 
new factor in market conditions demanding 
recognition. 

The average condition of oats is reported at 
77.8, @ gain of 1.3 points since the August bulle- 
tin and just about where it was in July, though 
nearly {10 points below that of June, when it 
was most promising. Rye condition is placed 
at 86.9 against 82 a year ago. Barley has im- 
proved nearly two points and is now 71.5. 
Buckwheat has fallen off sharply and is now 
placed at 69.2 against 82.3in August. An area 
under clover seed only 71.9 per cent that of ’93 
and a condition of 69.2 indicates a short crop. 
Potatoes declined sharply in condition and were 
placed at 62.4 against{74 last month. With few 
exceptions the outlook is for serious shortages 
in the leading farm crops. Those who are 
obliged to buy feed will practice economy in 
the Tietetbvetion of it, and those so fortunate as 
to have a surplus for the market should 
secure fair prices. The moderately promising 
condition of wheat, oats, rye and cotton affords 
some compensation for the serious shortage in 
corn, hay and autumn pasturage. 


American Pomological Society. 








It has now been positively decided upon to hold 
the next session of the American pomological so- 
ciety at Sacramento, Cal, in January 1895. All 


kindred national associations are invited to co- 
operate with the society on this occasion which, 
no doubt, will be highly interesting and instruc- 
tive as well as enjoyable. The state board of 
horticulture of California, which invites the 
society, is already actively engaged in prepara- 
tionsto make the meeting a grand success, as 
may beseen from the following extracts from a 
letter of Mr B. M. Lelong,secretary of the board, to 
Mr P. 8S. Berckman, president of the society. 

The state board of horticulture pledges you its offices 
and support in makingthe meeting of the American pom- 
ological society a success. ey will attend to all matters 
relating to papers to be presented at the meeting and also 
to accommodations. The hotels will give special rates 
to all visitors showing an American pomological society 
badge, or any of their friends. The meeting will be held 
at Sacramento, in conjunction with the next fruit grow- 
ers’ convention of this state. On this occasion we intend 
to have a display of fruit, etc, such as we would like to 
show to the visitors. We can easily accommodate from 
five to ten thousand people, and will see that they are 
well provided for with lodgings and board at reduced 
rates. All who may visit the Pacific coast at that_ time 
will have an excellent opportunity to visit the different 
counties of the state, or the most important horticultu- 
ral sections. We have sufficient public spirited people to 
insure us in saying that you can expect a good enter- 
tainment, and instructive and well prepared papers will 
be read at the meeting. There will no doubt be excur- 
sions to the different prominent points in the state to 
which the members of your society will be invited, and 
no member of the society can afford to remain away, as a 
rare treat will awaitthem. The, state legislature will be 
in session at that time, and it 1 be an Ss time 
to have matters relating to the welfare of producers 
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that may be passed at this meeting, presented to our leg- 
islature, and have them see the importance of the meas- 
ures, and such to be transmitted by them to other legis- 
latures for their sanction and approval before introduc- 
tion in congress. 

In order tosecure the most favorable terms from 
railroad and other transportation companies 
members of the American pomological society as 
well as others interested in pomology and general 
horticulture, who desire to avail themselves of 
the unusual facilities offered for seeing Califor- 
nia should communicate with the secretary, Mr G. 
C. Brackett, Lawrence, Kan. 


Early Oranges. 








New Louisiana oranges are getting into the 
northern markets, but in may instances too 
reen to sell well. Jamaica oranges are in fair 
avor, although up to the present time there 
are few transactions of magnitude. The ques- 
tion is often asked by purchasers for the re- 
tail trade, “why is fruit not handled in the 
regulation boxes instead of barrels?’’ A New 
York firm has about completed arrangements 
for amore systematic packing, handling and im- 
portation of Jamaicaoranges. They havesenta 
force of expert Sicilian packers to Jamaica and 
furnished them with the necessary materialjfor 
the business. The importations will be heavy 
during this and next month, and the fruit as 
arule will be sold at auction. Figures available 
on the volume of business with that country 
are scant, but an ofticial handbook just received 
shows the Jamaica exports of fruits during 
1893 included oranges to the extent of 400,000 
Ibs, of which 75 per cent were shipped to this 
country. For the first seven months of this 
year the total value of all oranges imported, 
chiefly from Sicily, was $934,389, compared 
with a valuation of $1,464,922 during the like 
period a year ago. 





Teas and the Trans-Pacific War—Large im- 
porters and speculative holders of China and 
Japan teas have been inclined to advance their 
prices, ostensibly because of the war between the 
two nations. Up to the present time there is no 
reason why consumers should be obliged to pay 
more for tea, as the interference to freight traffic 
has been slight, and unless the war continues in- 
definitely there will be enough to go around. 
The imports during the first seven months of 1894 
were enormous, exceeding those of a year ago by 
30 per cent and aggregated 36,490,000 lbs. The av- 
erage value is placed at only 13.8¢ p 1b, indicating 
either that a vast quantity of low-grade tea has 
been thrown on the market orthat somebody be- 
tween the importer and the consumer is making 
a big profit. 





Gross Railroad Earnings of 47 railroads during 
the last week in August showed a gain of nearly 
74% per cent compared with the corresponding 
period last year. This indicates a better freight 
and passengermovement andisin the right di- 
rection. 





Hogs Packed at Chicago from March 1 to Sept 
8 were 2,223,000 against 1,921,000 for the correspond- 
ing period in ’9 and 2,320,000 in ’92. 





Wheat Feeding, to Live Stock continues to | be 
the feature of the grain market. Reports from 
all sections intimate that this is on_the increase, 
but up to the present time ithas not made much 
impression on public stocks. ReportsjtoC. A. King 
& Co,a prominent Toledo wheat concern, cover- 
ing inquiries sent to more than 3000 dealers and 
millers, point to a very general feeding though 
the amount disposed of in this manner is irregu- 
lar. In sections where there is a fair corn — 
little will be fed, and much depends upon the re 
ative position of prices for corn and low grade 
wheat. Kansas will feed the largest percentage, 
Michigan nearly as much, then come Missouri, 
Ohio and Kentucky, while Indiana and Illinois 
will feed a small proportion. Reports indicate 
all the way from 3 to 50 per cent of the crop will 
be fed. 





The Condition of Cotton the first of Septem- 
ber was nearly six points lower than that indi- 
eated in the August government crop report, 
being placed at 85.9. The present condition, how- 
ever, is 12.5 points better than September, ’93, 
when it was 73.4. The principal reason given for 
the decided decline in condition during August 
is excessive rainfall throughout the greater part 
of the cotton belt, producing too great a growth 
of weed and checking development of the truit, 
also causing shedding, rotting and rust. The gen- 
eral tenor of the reports from correspondents is 
too much rain and heat, too great growth of weed 
and tgo little of fruit. Market prices at the lead- 
ing exchanges fell off slightly upon the announce- 
ment of the figures. The showing was consid- 
ered favorable compared with a year ago, nor 
was the decline compared with a month ago as 
great as had been anticipated by many. The 
movement of cotton to distributing centers is 
assuming larger proportions and foreign markets 
are quiet. Manufacturers are not inclined to an- 
ticipate business by a large output. 














Special Report on Apples and Potatoes. 





The most exhaustive inquiry ever made into 
the potato and apple crops of this and other 
countries is now being consummated by this 
journal and will appear in our next issue. It 
will contain the result of reports made by more 
than 5000 correspondents located in the com- 
mercial apple and potato growing regions of 
this country and Canada, with a comprehen- 
sive view of the situation regarding these crops 
in England and on the continent. The reports 
are now coming in and we may say injadvance 
that they indicate a very serious shortage in 
both of these crops, taking the country as a 
whole. There are sections which have an 
abundance of apples and some regions have ex- 
cellent potato crops, but the supply on the 
whole isfar below’ an average yield. We 
therefore suggest the propriety of growers of 
these crops refusing to make contracts for their 
sale till the full details of our inquiry are pub- 
lished. This caution was printed in our issue 
of Sept 8 and has evedently been acted upon. 
After the facts are before them both producers 
can judge for themselves what course they 
should pursue. It is not our policy on this or 
other crops to advise whether to hold orto sell, 
preferring instead to present the facts in the 
case as fully as they can be ascertained. The 
fact that the apple market at present is not 
strong in tone, with actual weakness displayed 
here and there, is due to some pressure of 
autumn stock. This is often inferior in qual- 
ity, including many windfalls. Buyers in the 
country are inclined to use this as an argument 
for making their contracts at low figures, but it 
should not influence the market for desirable 
winter fruit. 





Agriculture In England. 





Lonpon, England, Sept 7—The board of 
agriculture has issued its preliminary state- 
ment of the area under the principal crops in 
the Great Britain, which is compiled from re- 
turns collected in June. The figures, at least 
in one instance, provide a surprise. This is 
found in the case of wheat, which, notwith- 
standing that it is worth so little, has this year 
been sown to a larger extent, the increase be- 
ing 30,458 acres over and above the 1,897,524 in 
1803. If, however, we compare the wheat area 
of ‘the present year with 1892, there is a de- 
crease of 291,877 acres, or 13.1 per cent. 

The hay crop from clover and rotation 
grasses this year shows an increase of 3.7 per 
cent, and from permanent pastures of 13.6, the 
latter proving what we have before stated— 
that farmers were doing all they possibly could 
to secure this season a large hay crop, in order 
to fillup their depleted rick yards, and to be 
independent of exports from the United States, 
Canada, the Argentine,? Russia and other 
countries. This large increase of hay will not 
be secured in first-class order, as a great deal 
of it has been spolled by the wet weather, some 
of it before cutting, and other after it had been 
cut. Although there will probably be a plen- 
tiful supply of hay, it will not all be of good 
quality. Hops show an increase of 3.4 per 
cent, but even this does not bring the area to 
what is regarded as the general average. 

The official returns relate to six crops, and 
all of them show an increase. The only in- 
stance in which a falling off has occurred is 
that of potatoes, which show a decrease of 4.4 
per cent, calculated to be about 23,367 acres 
less than the figures of 1893. The decreased 
area, coupled with the prevalence of disease, 
may make its influence felt on the price of po- 
tatoes very shortly. On the whole the areas 
of the various crops are satisfactory, though it 
is difficult to understand what influenced farm- 
ers to extend wheat so much as they have. The 
acreage of the various crops is as follows: 
Wheat, 1,927,962; barley, 2,096,034; oats, 
3,253,145; potatoes, 504,454; hay from clover 
and rotation grasses, 2,121,904; ditto, perma- 
nent pasture, 4,852,442; hops, 59,535. 

The returns also contain statistics relating 
to the live stock of the country, exclusive of 
horses. With regard to cattle and sheep, we 
find a most unsatisfactory state of things, as 
under both these headings there is a considera- 
ble decrease, no less than 5.3 in cattle, and 5.2 
in sheép. The only increase in live stock ap- 
pears in the case of pigs, which show a large 
advance. Swine can be more rapidly increased 
than other farm stock, and it is not unusual to 
find the numbers change at a most rapid rate. 
This year there has been an increase of 15.1 
per cent in the number of pigs, and as the 
price of this class of stock has generally kept 
ata good level, it indicates that attention is 
being paid to a branch of breeding which at the 
present moment is the most profitable. If a 





comparison is carried a year further back, un- 
til 1892, we still find a decrease, both in cattle 
and sheep, the former 8.6, and the latter 10.0. 
On the hand, pigs 





wan increase of 


11.8. The difference between 11.8 on the two 
years, and 13.1 on the one year interval, is owing 
to there having been a slight decrease in 1893. 

This great falling off inthe live stock of Great 
Britain is altogether due to the want of fodder 
which farmers experienced in the autumn and 
winter, and which resulted in the herds and 
flocks being hurried to market in unfit condi- 
tion, with the effect that prices fell to a seri- 
ously low level, and the farms were so depleted 
of stock that it will be some time before they can 
recover. Neither are farmers in a position to 
make the best use of the plenteousness of feed 
which the present season has provided. There 
should be a better opening for American meat 
of all kinds. 





Exorbitant Express Charges. 





The demand is frequently "made for some 
plan of government supervision or control of 
the railroad and express companies. The re- 
cent experience of a peach grower affords tes- 
timony in this direction. He drove to his 
market town with 95 baskets of peaches desir- 
ing to ship them to a neighboring town, about 
25 miles distant, where a fair was in progress 
and where the fruit was needed. Last season 
he had shipped a load to the same place, pay- 
ing the express company 10c per basket. As- 
suming that freights would be substantially 
the same he sent his peaches to the station. 
Here he learned that a part of the route was 
now occupied by another company and he must 
pay 20c. He was not allowed to send them as 
freight, though both freight and express mat- 
ter go on the same trains on the road in ques- 
tion but was obliged to pay 10c per basket as 
far as this company was in control. Arriving 
at the next jurisdiction, he was allowed to 
send them as freight the remainder of the way, 
paying 5c per basket. This made the charges 
on 95 baskets for the 25 miles $14.25. Had he 
known of the extortion to be practiced on him 
in advance, he could have hired the peaches 
transported by wagon, in quicker time for at 
most about $7, or less than half what these cor- 
porations charged him. The same railway will 
carry three cars of coal, weighing more than 
ten tons each for some wealthy corporation 
over the same route for less money than they 
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charged the farmer for his peaches. Is there 
not a suggestion in this incident? 





An Active Trade in Fruit. 





In the central west and in most of the mid- 
dle states the fruit crop is shorter than in 
ordinary seasons. Prices for peaches and 
grapes were high early. as|it was thought frost 
had killed the entire crop when in bloom. 
Even ordinary apples sold for good prices 
when they first came on market, but when the 
orchards and vineyards of Ohio, Michigan, 
New York and Wisconsin began to yield ripe 
fruit, the supply was found to be sufiicient for 
the west as well as home consumption. Trans- 
portation rates were so reasonable and facili- 
ties for successful shipment so good that grapes 
were obtainable at low prices everywhere. 
Peaches have also been abundant and can now 
be bought at reasonable rates. Plums have 
been cheaper than in more favorable seasons. 
It is gratifying to the consumer to know that 
in spite of a possible failure in his own section 
his favorite delicacy can be had at reasonable 
rates. 





Western Butter Shortage. 





Creamerymen in the Elgin district, and else- 
where west of Chicago report a severe reduc- 
tion in the supply of milk, many of them get- 
ting only half as much as during June and 
July. This is directly the result of drouth con- 
ditions, which mean poor pasturage and poor 
water supplies. A considerable proportion of 
the butter output is lacking in flavor, and con- 
sequently prices cover an unusually wide 
range. The market in western centers has 
been relatively as firm as in the east, although 
prices are still 3@ 4c under those of a year 
ago. During September, 93, the finest cream- 
ery butter advanced at Chicago from 24c at the 
beginning of the month to 2%e at the close, and 
eggs during the same period moved up 6c P 
doz. A moderate quantity of butter is coming 
out of cold storage and such stocks are firmly 
held. 





Trade in Foreign Onions. 


Spanish onions cut something of a figure in 
the markets in competing with the home- 
grown and are beginning to reach the sea- 
board cities. They penetrate the country as 
far west as Chicago and beyond and are great 
favorites on account of their size, flavor and 
general excellence. Those handled chiefly are 
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known as the silver skin variety and come in 
crates holding something like 2 bu each. The 
seasou extends from the frst of September un- 
til the first of December. A year ago about 
150,000 crates were soldin New York at prices 
from 95c down to 45c. Importers say thatin 
view of a short crop in this country, Spanish 
onions to the extent of perhaps 200,000 crates 
can be profitably handled in this market. 
Late in the winter onions begin to arrive from 
3ermuda, followed subsequently by importa- 
tions in a small way from Havana. In certain 
years when the market conditions warrant it, 
there are fair imports from lower Egypt, these 
coming in large bags of rather more than 100 
lbs. 
cc 

English New Red Wheat has sold in the coun- 
try markets at the unprecedentedly low price of 
21s per quarter, equal to about 63c per bu. Farmers 
in some instances refuse to part with their grain 
at that price and say they prefer following the 
custom now popularin America and will feed it 
to hogs. The figure furthermore represents the 
average price, consequently some wheat must 
have been sold at a still lower level. Certain 
grades of Indian wheat from the new crop are 
now selling in London at 21s and late prices for 
No 2 red American are 20s 3d,equal to 6114¢ per bu. 


Three Jobs in One.—I sowed an acre of early 
globe turnips Augi1. Sept 12the tops were 3or4 
in high. I then drilled in2 buof rye. The drill 
hoes being 8 in apart, covered the weeds, thinned 
and hoed the turnips and put in the rye, all at 
one stroke.—[{R. H. Mack, Saratoga Co, N Y. 





Flaxseed for delivery next May was traded 
in for the first time last week on the Chicago 
board of trade. The opening price was $1.39 p 
bu, which is a moderately high figure taking one 
year with another. Talk of an unexpected] 
short crop in the northwest, the extent of whic 
isnot yet fully determined, is the incentive for 
his speculative buying. During the first seven 
months of this year the importations of flax- 
seed were 479,316 bu against 96,108 bu during the 
corresponding period last year. This foreign 
seed comes chiefly from India althongh Russia 
furnishes a small proportion. It is consumed en- 
tirely in the eastern cities. 


American Apple Exports are making a good 
showing so far this season, and during the first 
week of September nearly 12,000 bbls were shi 
ped to Liverpool and Scotch markets, chiefly 
the first named. Sale prices at Liverpool were 
equal to $3 50a@410 P bbl for Baldwins, 2 75@3 35 
for Greenings, 3 60@6 for fair to fancy Kings. 
Prices at Glasgow and Edinburgh average rather 
higher. Baldwins sold at prices equal to4 
530 p bbl, Gravensteins 4 30@4 80, Cranberry Pi 
pins 3 90@4 80, Blush 4 30@5 30 and Kings 5 75@6 25. 
Foreign houses report a continuous good demand 
for sound stock. 


French Wheat Flour is pressing on the Eng- 
lish markets for recognition as it has not done 
formany years though not in sufficient quanti- 
ties up to the present time to seriously affect the 
outlet for the American product. During the 
first seven months of this year the business was 
73,000 bbls or just about equal to one week’s ex- 
ports of American flour to London. This product 
of French millers is chiefly from imported wheat 
and in some instances is selling at London, Liv- 
erpool and Bristol at a price equal to $2 25 per 
bbl. How much this trade will amount to is not 
at all certain. Taking advantage of a delay last 
winter in enforcing a new advanced import dut 
French millers bought freely of foreign wheat, 
accumulating 30,000,000 bu at northern ports at the 
old low rate. This quantity proved far greater 
than their home trade requirements, and in or- 
der to dispose of the surplus of finished product 
the price has sunk to the low level indicated. 


Fond du Lac Cheese Sales during the year clos- 
ing Sept 1 were nearly 3700 boxes greater than the 
previous year. The following ta le shows total 
sales and inside prices during each of the years 
named: 


Boxes Lowest prices——~, 
1889, 39,978 May land July 1 7c 
1890, 28,085 June 16 6%{c 
1891, 39,156 June lsand July 6, Te 
1892, 24,080 June 13 7c 
1893, 15,992 Aug7 94 
1894, 21,678 June 25 7c 


The Hide Market seems to be working toward 
a higher level. During the past year prices have 
been almost the lowest in the history of the trade 
farmers receiving next to —— for the skins 
sold to shippers and tanners. *rices advanced 
about 4c P tb last week, with a better demand 
noted. Calfskins are in good request at nearly 
all distributive markets, and while there is no 
change in quotations, general firmness prevails. 


The Scale Insect—California fruit growers will 
be obliged to exercise great carein the selection 
and packing of pears intended for the eastern 
markets lest action be brought against them for 
introducing the seale insect pest. Pears bought 
at street fruit stands have been found infested 
with the crawling larve and the full-grown 
adult female. Mr William D. Barns, a horticultu- 
rist of the Hudson river region, and one of the 
board of control of the N Y experiment station 
at Geneva, urges the propriety of a law prohibit- 
ing the bringing of California pears into the state 
until the pest has been exterminated. 
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OUR HOP GROWERS’ EXCHANGE. 
The Situation of the New Crop. 





Returns of hop picking made to this journal in- 
dicate that the Pacific coast crop is coming down 
quite as heavy as expected, but the New York 
state harvest appears rather under than over 
earlier estimates. Growers should report prompt- 
ly to the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST’S hop ex- 
qhange, as fast as their hops are picked, so that 
a correct idea can be formed of the domestic sup- 
ply. It remains to be seen how much our prelimi- 
Rary estimate of 235,000 bales as the United States 
crop will have to be modified. 

Conservative factors in London write us that 
they do not believe the English crop will be as 
ehormous as the “bears” represent. Her largest 
crop in recent years was 312,000 bales in °89, and 
her average crop for the past five years is about 
255,000 bales. The English hop fields have had an 
extra good season for them, but the acreage is not 
materially increased, and the yield must be extra- 
ordinary to exceed 270,000 bales. 

The German hop growers’ association estimates 
on Sept 1 that the following districts will have 
more than last year—Baden by 12,000 bales, Wur- 
temberg 15,000, Alsace Lorraine 18,000, Prussian Po- 
land 6000, Altmark, Brunswick and Hanover 
12,000, a total increase of 63,000 bales over last 

ear’s short crop. It gives Austria’s crop less 

han last year by 7000 bales, Belgiam’s 24,000 and 
Russia’s 12,000, 2 total shortage of 43,000 bales, 
making a net gain for these countries over last 
year of only 20,000 bales. The German hop grow- 
ers’ association places the Bavarian crop at a 
full 171,000 bales, and figures that the total conti- 
nental crop of 1894 exceeds the average con- 
sumption by only 93,000 to 122,000 bales. 

If these figures should prove true, an advance 
from present low values would be in order, for 
Germany’s net exports alone average over 100,000 
bales yearly. Onthe other hand, German brew- 
ers’Jestimates are based on a continental surplus 
for export exceeding 200,000 bales, and place the 
German crop at over 400,000 against about 175,000 
last year and 300,000 as the average of previous 
crops. In view of the injury done by the drouth 
of °93 and the slowness with which new planta- 
tions come into bearing our readers can judge 
for themselves which estimate is the more likely 
to prove true. 

All this work of crop reporting is useful, but 
hops have such a way of fluctuating without re- 
gard to actual supply, that we must again remind 
our growers that we can only present the news 
from week to week as we get it through the most 

ainstaking efforts, leaving each grower and 

ealer to decide for himself whetherjto make or 
accept acertain offer. This much is true: The 
world’s crop of ’# must not only be fully up to 
the average as a whole, but it must largely ex- 
ceed that to justify present prices, in view of the 
depletion of old stocks. 





England’s Acreage and Foreign Trade: 





The English board of agriculture has just pub- 
lished its returns showing the acreage under hops 
in each county of England in which hops were 
grown, with a comparative statement for previous 
years as follows: 











Acres and counties 1894 1893 1892 1891 
Berks, ll ll 10 ll 
Gloucester, 39 33 39 25 
‘ants, 2,911 2,795 2,775 2,749 
Hereford, 7,525 7,079 6,797 560 
Kent, 35,52 34,3815 34,058 
Notts, =: 14 
Op, 140 123 17 112 
Suffolk, 17 2 18 
ey, 1,935 1,845 1,938 1,955 
Sussex, 7,589 7,326 7,124 7,150 
Worcester, 3,848 3,516 3,369 3,280 
Total acres, 59,535 57,564 56,269 56,142 


This increase of 2000 acres will not count this 
year, as they will not yield _to any considerable 
extent until next season. The bearing hop plan- 
tations are just about the same this year as last 
in England, as we showed in June would be the 


case. 

The fact that Great Britain imported twice as 
many hops this August as two years ago means 
that her supplies of old are very short. The offi- 
cial statement of her imports of foreign hops, ex- 
ports of 7 ~~ grown hops and |re-ex ports of for- 
eign hops (in cwts of 112 lbs,and values in pounds 
sterling) is printed exclusively in this journal as 
follows: 


Imports. In August 8 mos to Aug 31. 
Cwts alue Cwts Value. 
18%, 4,043 £16,968 72,154 £400,821 
1893, 9,671 53,748 95,213 530,366 
2,026 9,931 66,440 310,936 
Exports of English grown hops. 
1894, 481 2,463 6,682 43,247 
1893, 466 0,804 3,125 224 
1892, 172 1,192 1,798 12,186 
Re-exports of foreign hops from England. 
1894, 791 2,308 4,922 17,892 
1893, 7 240 4,924 23,610 
1892, 69 289 3,360 19,963 





Notes from the Plantations. 





NOTES FROM NEW YORK STATE YARDS. 

New BexRiin (Chenango), Sept 15—Hops arej now 
picked. The yield is light but quality fine. 

DICKINSON (Franklin), Sept 15—Hops are of good qual- 
ity and fair yield. Picking is in full blast. 

Mapison Co, Sept 15—The hop market in ‘Madison 
gopnty during the past week has been a little more lively. 

ices have kept their standard and several transactions 


have taken place. The work of harvesting the crop has 
been pushed vigorously for the past two weeksand is well 
in hand. There has been but little interference on ac- 
count of rain. The rain Retardey and Monday mornings 
was followed by cool weather so that they have kept well. 
There are plenty of lice, however, to destroy the re- 
mainder in a short time with the right kind of weather. 
There have been nocompiaints of molding as yet. F. 
H. Brownell and A. J. Luce of Cneida have both been in 
the market for the past three or four days, the former 
buying some 200 bales and the latter 150 bales of 'S4 hops 
at 7c per ib, Charles Z. Brockett, who resides near Bouck- 
ville has bought 200 bales, half of them ’'93 hops and the 
balance "% hops at the uniform price of 7c % i for each 
year’sgrowth. Transactions are being made daily by 
other local dealers. At Munnsville, Wheeler Brothers 
have sold their '93 hops for 5c @ fb. Inthe hop kiln be- 
longing to Robert Clark which was burned the other 
night were 50 bates of hops belonging to Bridge & Looke. 
Hop-picking has again brougit alarge variety of strangers 
to Munnsville, several arrests have been made and an oc- 
casional scrap takes place. From the vicinity of Vernon 
comes the report that lice are spoiling the yards in some 
places and that several owers have only harvested 
about half of their crop. fe Lebanca, J.N. Olling picked 


only 150 boxes from 1000 hills. In the vicinity of West 
Eaton the picking is progressing finely. The hop house 


on the Orson Hodge farm near South Hamilton was 
burned tothe ground a tew nights since, destroying the 
crops of "93 and '94. 

NOTES FROM PACIPIC.COAST YARDS. 

OREeGON—Heavy rains which have fallen lately in Ore- 
gon have had a very damaging effect upon the hop erop, 
and reports from many of the hop yards in the Willa- 
mette valley are of a discouraging nature. Some of the 
yards here have suffered severely from the hop lousefand 
added to this are the late rains which have caught the 
ripe and ripening crop. Wherever the hops are infested 
mold sets in immediately after the rain, and this together 
with the low prices has been a severe on the Wil- 
lamette hop growers. In Marion Co it is reported that 
nearly half the hop yards have been abandoned this sea- 
son from these causes. 

LOWELL (Lane), Ore, Sept 10—Growers are in the midst 
of hop picking and have a fine crop of ~heavy hops. 
One says he has the largest erop he ever raised and of the 
finest quality. Prices are so low that about one-half of 
the yards will not be gathered, as the renters cannot af- 
ford to pick this year, and those whose yards are heavily 
mortgaged cannot get the money. The hops of this part 
of the country will far short of expectations, not 
much more than half of a crop. The price paid for_pick- 

is 30c for 7-bu boxes and #e for the 9-bu box. ere 
are plenty of pickers this year at these prices. 


THE HOP MOVEMENT AND MARKET. 


THE NEW YORK MARKET. 


NEW YORK, Sept 18—The same conditions have to be 
reported as for several weeks back. Hops are now about 
all picked and it is practically decided that the supply 
will meet expectations. Exporters and brewers, feeling 
sure that a plentiful store awaits them whenever they 
feel inclined to wy are holding off, thus giving to the 
market an almost lifeless tone. In the interior a little 
more business is daveloping and reports are received of a 
goodly number of bales moving from growers’ hands at a 
range of 7 to 8c, now and then a few 93 bales selling 4 to 
5c. A heavy rainfall followed by cold_weather over a 
large as of the hop-growing section of New York caused 
considerable damage to the crops, especially where the 
owners were a little late in the harvest. Lice and mold 
increased so rapidly on the hops that remained out that 
many acres will remain unpicked. As to the yield, the 
reports nearly all speak of average or increased crops 
of fine quality, but a few growers have decreased yields. 
From foreign markets advices show about the same con- 
ditions as prevail in the home cities. On the Pacific 
coast those yards which were picked yielded a good —_ 
but reports are heard on every hand of pieces which w il 
remain unpicked because the owners or renters cannot 
afford the labor at present prices. The advancing season 
will bring some interesting developments. 

QUOTATIONS ON HOPS IN CENTS PER POUND. 








Sept 12 Sept l4 Sept 17 
State N Y crop ’94 choice, Top12 W@lL 1@l11 
o . “ med to 
prime, 8@10 fR@10 
as ™ * "93 choice,” 8@9 8@9 
« “« “ « prime, 7 @7 6@7 
- “ « * com to med, @ 4@5 
“  « — old olds, 4@ 1304 3@4 
Pacific ’94 choice, 1l@12 1l@i2 
& “ med tofprime, 10 9@10 
os 93 choice, 9@10 @10 9@10 
ts “prime, 9 9 rs@g 
“ “ medium, 8 7@8 7@8 
Bavarian, new (to arrive), nan @25 
Bohemian, new ” 227 24@27 


LONDON, Sept 17. Special Cable to the American Agri- 
culturist—During the week the market has remained 

uiet with no change of any kind worth reporting, every- 
thing continuing in the same lines as previously reported. 

NUREMBERG, Ger, Sept 6. By Mail—New active with 
large sales at 10@24c ® fh for the various marks; sales for 
the week 4000 bales, an unprecedented quantity so early in 
the season. 


It is only jrities that I should say that your hop report 
is the most complete and best published.—tF. G. Mix, 
Schoharie Co, N Y. 





The Irrigation Congress at Denver. 





The irrigation congress does its work through 
the year by means of an executive committee, 
composed of a leading irrigationist in each 
state, and state commissions of five, of which 
the national committeeman is the chairman in 
each case. Their deliberations during the past 
year, endorsed by the congress in session, cover 
the following points: Repeal of the desert land 
law, in the interest of small farms for the peo- 
ple.* Broad laws, national and state, for the 
equitable settlement of all questions of water 
rights. Complete surveys‘that shall determine 
the supply of water in streams, in the rainfall, 
in subterranean reservoirs and means of storage 
and preservation of the water. Protection of 
the forests for the checking of floods and sav- 
ing the water and mountain snows for irriga- 
t:on when wanted. Careful legislation by the 
states for the use of the million acres given to 
each of the arid states by the Carey bill, in 
order that the lands may be of the greatest 








THE HOP CROP--IRRIGATION CONGRESS 


value to the people and its irrigation result in 
valuable lessons for the future. 

The country at large is urged to remember 
that these problems are of national import; 
that the best solution of the present social 
— is that which will provide people with 

abor and then with homes; that the panacea 
for existing unrest is the small, irrigated farm, 
producing plenty and providing social bene- 
fits; that the workers inthis movement seek 
facilities to provide such homes for millions 
and so erect great states in what is now the 
voiceless desert. . 

THE RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED 

favor state rather than federal supervision of 
actual irrigation work, and are as follows: 

Whereas, There is a wide diversity of opinion concern- 
ing the best policy to pursue with relation to the remain- 
ing irrigable lands, therefore be it 

Resolved, That the proposition contained in sections four 
and five of the report of the majority of the committee of 
resolutions is reported back to the several state irrigation 
commissions with instructions to endeavor to report 
the fourth national irrigation congress a more definite 
and satisfactory plan for the reclamation of arid public 
lands through the co-operation of national and state 
authorities. yee 

1. That there shall be appointed a national irrigation 
commission, vested with the supervision of such irriga- 
tion works as may be constructed by the federal govern- 
ment. The national irrigation commission shall also be 
charged with the work of making an immediate investi- 
gation of the problem of interstate streams, and report to 
the congress of the United States as — as possible a 
measure providing a means for the speedy and final ad- 
judication of the questions between states and a plan for 
the division of streams on a basis of justice and equity. 

2. That the several territories be included in the provis- 
ions of the Carey laws as provided for in these resolu- 
tions. That sufficient appropriation be secured from the 
general government for carrying on the work of discov- 
ering waters applicable to the reclamation of the arid 
lands, and for the prosecution of surveys necessary to 
determine the location of lands susceptible of irrigation, 
and the selection and segregation of reserved reservoirs, 

3. Thatreservoirs heretofore reserved by the govern- 
ment shall be released and made available upon applica- 
tion therefor by states and territories. 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this congress, that the 
president of the United States immediately take such 
Steps, luoking to the appointmeht of international com- 
missions composed of representatives of the Uni 
Sates and Canada, and of the United States and Mexico, 
whose duties it shall be to thoroughly examine into and 
determine questions arising between said nations be- 
cause of the waters of rivers partly in each of the coun- 
ties or serving as a boundary between two, and to settle 
upon a basis and method for the equitable division and 
use of the waters of such streams when required for irri- 
gation.” 
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DROUTH GENERALLY BROKEN. 


Late Corn and Pastures Are Benefited. 





AS REPORTED BY THE WEATHER BUREAU OF THE 
U S DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE FOR THE 
WEEK ENDING MONDAY NIGHT, SEPT 10, AT 8P. M. 

General Features. 

The long-continued drouth, which proved so 
disastrous to crops in the central west, has at last 
been generally broken. The recent rains have 
benefitted late corn in New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, Dlinois, Missouri and Kansas, but were 
too late to be of benefit to early corn, In Wiscon- 
sin, Minnesota and Iowa the greater part of the 
erop has beev cut. North Dakota reports corn 
free from danger from frost and in Illinois much 
will be beyond danger in 10 to 14 days. In Missis- 
sippisome injury has resulted to corn from heavy 
rains, while hot and dfy weather has proved inju- 
rious in Kentucky. 

Temperature—The weck ending Sept 10 was 
cooler than usual in the Rocky mountain and 
plateau regions and in southern California, but 
on the middle and north Pacifie coasts and in all 
districts east of the Rocky mountains, except ex- 
treme southern Florida, it was warmer than 
usual. Except in Florida and along the Gulf and 
New England coasts, the daily excess amounted 
to more than three degrees and exceeded six de- 
grees in the Upper Mississippi, Missouri and Ohio 
valleys, the maximum excess occurring in the 
upper Ohio valley, where the average daily de- 
parture ranged from nine to twelve degrees. Un- 
usually high maximum temperatures for the sea- 
son occurred from the Dakotas southward to cen- 
tral Texas, in the central Mississippi and Ohio 
valleys and in the middle Atlantic states, Okla- 
homa reporting 100 Sept 7 and 8. 

Precipitation—During the past week copious 
rains have fallen over the greater portion of the 
southern states, Kansas, Missouri, southern Iowa 
and from Wisconsin and northern Illinois east- 
ward to the middle Atlantic coast. In portions of 


Kansas, Missouri, Illinois, Wisconsin, Mich- 
igan, Ohio, Pennsylvania and New dJer- 
sey the rainfall has exceeded two inches 
and in some sections reached six inches 
or more, nearly seven inches having fallen 
in northeastern Illinois and southeastern Kan- 


sas, while more than four inches fell. in south- 
ern Misssouri. Portions of the Dakotas andan area 
extending from Colorado northwest to Washing- 


ton were also favored with generous rainfall, 
more than an inch having fallen over  por- 
tions of Wyoming, Colorado and Utah, while 
heavy loeal rainfalls oceurred in the Dakotas. 


In New England and from Virginia and the Caro- 
linas westward to the Mississippi valley, includ- 
ing Tennessee and portions of Kentucky, southern 
Illinois and the northern portions of Georgia, Ala- 
bama and Mississippi,less than the average amount 
of rain has fallen and over considerable areas in 
these states, but little has been reeorded. In 
southern and western Texas, Minnesota and over 
the greater portion of Nebraska very little rain 
fell during the week. 

The week has been favorable for cotton in the 
Carolinas, Tennessee and Texas and the crop is 
slowly improving in Georgia, but heavy rains 
have proved injurious in Florida, Mississippi and 
Arkansas. Picking has been interrupted by rains 
in Alabama, Mississippi and Texas. Louisiana re- 
yorts shedding general and prospects less favora- 
ble than last week. The tobacco erop is practically 
secured in New York and Pennsylvania and is be- 
ing saved in good condition in Maryland. Cut- 
ting is progressing slowly in Kentucky, where the 
crop has suffered from hot and dry weather. 

Plowing for Fall Seeding, which has been 
greatly delayed on account of the drouth, has 
progressed rapidly in those states where good 
rains have fallen. In Wisconsin, frequent and 
generous rains during the week revived grass, 
benefited late potatoes and put soil in good condi- 
tion. Cornis mostly cut. Fall plowing and sow- 
ing is now being pushed forward rapidly, forest 
fires generally extinguished. 


The East. 


NEW ENGLAND—Showers have been general and 
crop conditions slightly more favorable except 
where damage from frost in northern sections on 
8th. Water supply still very short and pastures 
poor, affecting milk supply very seriously both in 
quantity and quality. 

NEW YorK—Rains 5th, 8th and 10th effectively 
broke drouth too late to help most corn and po- 
tatoes, but pastures, meadows, late garden truck 
greatly benefited. Tobacco secured in fine condi- 
tion. 








The Middle States. 

PENNSYLVANIA-—-Drouth broken and pasturage, 
late corn and potatoes will improve. Consicer- 
able areas cornand buckwheat cut. Both below 
average. Tobacco about all housed. Ground wet 
enough for plowing. 

NEW JERSEY—Copious showers Saturday and 
Monday effectually broke long disastrous drouth, 
late corn and vegetables as weil as all plowing 
and seeding will be greatly helped, digging pota- 
toes general, yield half of average, small but qual- 
ity fair. 

The Central West. 
, INDIANA—Good rains, especially in northern por- 
tions, revived pasture and put soil in good condi- 
tion for plowing. Corn maturing fast, some safe 
from frost, much in shock. 


IowA—A warm week with copious showers, 


greatly benefiting pastures and all immature 





THE WEATHER AND THE CROPS---TOBACCO 


crops. Morethan half the corn cut or beyond 
danger of frosts. 

ILLINOIS—Rainfall well distributed unusually 
heavy northeast counties. Corn improving and 
will be beyond danger frost 10 to 14 days. 
Ground excellent condition, some rye up and 
looking well. 

KANSAS—Abundant rains except in extreme 
north and northwest have freshened pastures, re- 
vived gardens and orchards increased stock wa- 
ter, improved late corn and prepared ground for 
fall plowing. 





TOBACCO. 


A Squawk from a Sorehead. 


The statement of the Sumatra importers’ weekly of 
New York city that packers’ should not pay more than 15 
to l7c for the best domestic crops, as that figure will leave 
the growers a profit of from 33 to 50 %, is pure bun- 
combe. Such statements are rot of the vilest kind. They 
disgust dealers who know what the finest domestic leaf 
produced in the country is worth, without being told by 
this importers’ organ. The fact is, briefly stated, Tobacco 
Journal is sore because the $1.50 rate went through in the 
tariff bill. The Journal and its Sumatra allies’ were 
outgeneraled. That organ now sets about to decry 
aomestic leaf, telling packers they must pay only 15 to l7¢ 
for the finest grown New England Havana leaf, “without 
the least flaw or defect,” if they and the manufacturer 
are to make a profit. Not content with trying to kill the 
wrapper leaf industry by low prices, this same organ, so 
woefully lacking in facts, proceeds to libel the ’94 crop 
by comparing it to the New York police department. 
People living in glass houses should not throw stones, 
The fact is that oid, experienced growers in a number of 
towns of New England say the $4 crop is one of the best 
ever put on the poles to cure. Growers are able to judge 
for themselves whether to refuse 20 and 25c for the finest 
leaf “without the least flaw or defect,” for such crops will 
be wanted, before long, and at far higher figures, 








Cigar Leaf Prospects. 

The outlook for the tobacco grower of New England, 
the Onondaga section of New York and Lancaster county, 
Pa, is encouraging for these holding wrapper leaf. The 
92 crop is about cleaned up in most towns although a few 
persistent growers still own their leaf. The proportion 
of choice wrapper leaf is small. Manufactured stocks 
are well cleaned up and manufacturers are at present car- 
rying light stocks of either domestic or Sumatra leaf. As 
to the latter, importers carried the idea that Sumatra 
would be put through with a tariff of 35 or 50c and not an- 
ticipating a $1.50 rate, about 6,000,000 lbs of Sumatra was 
allowed to accumulate in bond. Since the enactment of 
the tariff bill, withdrawals from bond have been lively 
but not as heavy as was expected. Large quantities have 
also been returned to Holland. 

During the tariff tinkering, the market for domestic 
leaf was at a standstill, but when the tariff was passed 
buyers at once made a spurt and weekly sales have been 
reported, running as high as 3000 cs in one week at Lan- 
caster, Pa. The ’93 crop is reported as coming through 
the sweet in fine condition and that of fair average 
because of the high import duty on foreign and the sma 
quantity of fine domestic on hand, should bring fair 
good prices. 

But a small number of cases of ’92 are in growers’ hands 
thatcrop having been sold at an average of 25c @ ib 
Quality of the ’94 crop is far ahead of the ’93 as neither 
hail nor winds lave done damage. In the Connecticut 
valley towns of Massachusetts,Northfield growers are hold- 
ings some 40cs of 92, and 167 cs ’93. The °92 averaged 
251gc. The ’94 crop was harvested without blemish, the 
93. «is curing well and growers believe good crops 
will command fair prices. The 94 acreage was reduced. 
The number of growers and the acreage was reduced in 
nearly all towns along the river. A fair estimate of the 
per cent of ’92 held by growers would be about 10%. 

In North Hadley there are 1000 cs °93 and 100 es ’92. 
The °93 has sold for lie while the ’92 averaged 19c. Am- 
herst growers hoid fully one-half of the ’92 crop. Their 
average price on °$2 was 25c. The °94 is one of the best 
crops raised. At Hartfield, a lively market has been re- 
ported the past month and at prices satisfactory to grow- 
ers. At Deerfield, some fine crops were raised this year. 
Some sales have been made, but a number of cases are 
held by_ growers. Westficld growers have some fine 
crops. The ’94 acreage was smailer than usual. No sales 
have occurred recently except the ’92 crops held by Van 
Dueson & Son. Growers are holding foran advance. 

In Connecticut, tobacco generally has been of good 
quality as cut. Afew storms occurred, the most disas- 
trous of which ruined about 200ain the vicinity of Glas- 
tonbury. Poquonock growers hold 868 ¢s 83 and 70 cs 792. 
The average price of ’92 was 28c, whlle 93 has sold at an 
average of 8c, The ’94 crop is one of the best raised in 
many years. At South Windsor, 100 cs '92 are held by 
growers; this crop averaged 25c, while the ’93 sold for 10e. 
At Simsbury the ’92 crop soldat 25c, the "93 at 13e. The 
East Hartford crop is a fine one this year and will make 
an estimated yield of 1700 lbs p a or 124 tons in ’94 against 
90 tons in ’°93. The quality is fine. Some tobacco was cut 
by hail at Hartland and plowed under, but the acreage 
affected is small, as but I4a were planted. The 125 a of 
Granby was harvested in good condition except about 50 
a that was hail riddied. The ’92 sold at 20c, ’23 at 4c. 

A small area was planted iu New Haven county. It 
was uninjured and harvested safely being a fine crop. 
Middlesex and Tolland counties also raise tobacco in 
small quantities. The crops are reported in the best 
conditlon but prices depressed below the cost of grow- 
ing. 

4 the Housatonic valley, Massachusetts growers are 
encouraged for better prices for ’94. The ’92 is still quite 
generally held as prices have been too low. None of the 
94 crop is reported damaged. Nearly all the towns of 
Litchfield county have a few growers of tobacco, only l2a 
have been reported as injured. The ’9 was a fair crop 
and is curing finely. The ’S3 crop is unsold and many 
cases of '92 are held by growers, as prices offered have 
been unsatisfactory. Fairfield county growers disposed 
of the bulk of the 92 crop. The quality of the ’94 is re- 
»orted good as it was sound and of fair growth when cut. 
While but 7 or 8c was realized for ’93 tobacco, ’92 brought 
from 18 to 25c. Growers expeet prices to steadily ad- 
vanee. 

The wrapper and binder crops of New York in Onon- 
daga and adjacent counties have been inoving more live- 
ly since the passage of the tariff bill. Prices have been 
badly depressed but as stocks are now becoming cleared 
up in some sections, prices are advancing on choice 
grades. The only damage reported is the destructive 
work of grasshoppers but even that was light. Growers 
are not discouraged; on the other hand there is every 
reason to expect profitable prices on choice binder and 
wrapper grades. The indifferent grower invariably 
meets with indifferent success, but the grower who sets 
only what plants he can properly care for and gives those 
the attention they need is the one who is sure to obtain 
top prices and where area remains steady year by year. 
Our final and complete report will be issued in early Oc- 
tober. Growers will please fill out reports and mail at 
once. 
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GENERAL MARKETS, 








(From Page 103.) . 


bu, Rose 45c, Aroostook Co Hebrons 48@50c, Rose 
45c, N H 45@48c, N Y white stars and Burbanks 4$ 
@50c. 

VEGETABLES—At Chicago, cabbage slow and 
dull at 60@90c P cra. Celery easy and in good 
supply, fey large 15@20c P dz, small cQme, eg, 
plant dull at $1) 100, green peppers p entifal 
dull and weak, 1} bbl, 25c P bu, lima beans 15e Pp 
qt, string beans, wax 30@35c P %-bu bskt, green 
25@30c, sweet corn Se } dz, squash dull, marrow 
75e@1 y dz, crookneck 75c P bbl, tomatoes slow 
and quiet, home-grown 25¢c, turnips rather dull 
at 1@1 50 P bbl for rutabagas. { 

At New York, cauliflower sells well when choice 
at 1 50@3 50 for LI and N J, cucumbers for pickles 
Searce and firm at 1@1 50 1000, NJ pomet I150@ 
75e, celery in liberal receipt and selling slowly, 
Mich 30@50c p dz, N Y 8@12c, L Land NJ 1@1 ie 
dz behs, R 140@50e, cabbage scarce,L I and N J 6@ 
8 p.100,N Y 5@7, tomatoes selling well, inferior 
dull 30@60c, egg plant 75c@1 P bbl, green corn 40¢ 
@125 }P 100, green peppers 60@75c PY bb!, marrow 
squash T5e } bbl, Hubbard 1 25@1 60, turnips T5c¢@ 
1p bbl, lima beans 40c@1 P bag. 

At Boston, choice St Andrews turnips are held 
steadily at 9ce@1 P bbl, native tomatoes sell at 25 
@50ce P bu, native cabbage 3@5 P 100. 4 





COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


NEW YORK—At Albany, poultry in fair request, ! 
fully firm. Hens 11@12c 1 w, roosters 1l0c, chickens 12 
@143c d w, hen turkeys 13@l4c 1 w, 15@16c d w, ducks 18@ 
lic 1 w, 15@l6c d w, geese 1l0@llc1 w, 12@124ed w. Grain 
dull, values nearly steady. Barley 58@64c, buckwheat 
53@55c,corn 64c, mixed oats 38@42¢,rye 55@56c,wheat 72@74 
c, bran $18@15 50 BW ton, cottonseed meal 20@2050, best 
vat flour 390@3 95 G bbl, middlings 19@20, loose hay 12@14, 
aled timothy 12@14, clover 11@12 50, oat straw 8, rye 10. 
Live stock moderate supply. Good to best steers § 
@63zc, mixed butchers’ stock 4@5c, milch cows 20035 
ea, veal calves 54%@7\e, best heavy hogs 6@6%c, corn fed 
sheep firm at 5@6c, range sheep 44@5c, spring lambs 
8c, washed wool 20@26c unwashed 12@18¢, green salte 
hides 4@7c, calf skins 30260 ea, tallow 4@55c,grease 2 i 
es 





Potatoes in ample supply and firm. Hebrons 1 50@1 
bbl, Burbanks 1 50@1 60, Rose 150@1 60, other varie 

1 25@1 50, sweets 2 25@2 50. Onions fairly firm. 
White 250@275, red 2@225, yellow 2 123,@2 3744, cabbage 
4@5 B 100, turnips 40@5vc, rutabaga 40@5uc, seed beans’? 

@2 10, pea 2 10@2 20, red kidney 2 25@240, limas 235@240, 
pples s‘rong, yellow fal 1 5(2@ 25, red 2@3, cranberries 
6@6 25 % bbl, Concord grapes 34@4c B® %, muskmelons 
2@3 # 100, watermelons 15@20. Peaches active, heavy re- 
ceipts, prices firm. Freestones 1 25@1 75, clings 80a 








@1 25, bananas 75c@2 B8 beh, cocoanuts 20@25 100, 
plums 35@60c ® 12-qt bskt. Evap apples 7@93gc # sun- 
ied 4¢ apricots 7@lvc, hops quiet at 9@l2c, Mich 


¢%#beh. Fresh eggs 20@2le, cold storage 6@ 


4 





At Syracuse, a fair business has been done and prices 
in the main continues steady. Dressed westérn beef 64%@ 
Tigc B tb, farmers’ beef 5@6c, best dressed hogs 6@6%{¢, 
grain offered rather sparingly, with barley 50@6te B bu, | 
buckwheat 50@75c, corn 67@69c, oats 40@45c, rye 45¢, 
wheat 55@56c, bran $18 @ ton, pat flour 475 # bbl, mid- 
dlings 19 # ton, loose hay 8@12, baled timothy hay jo@l4 
oat straw 7@8, rye 8@11. Potatoes in full demand and 
firm at 50c, Onions 50@75e, cabbage 3@4 # 100, turnips 23@ 
35c, rutabagas 60c. Beans steady, marrow_3@3 25, 
med 3@3 1 pea 275@3, limas 1, wax and _strin 
50c, apples 25@50c, Concord grapes 2@3c @ lbh, Worden 
5c, muskmelon 2@3 B 100, watermelon 2@l5e, freestone 
peaches 0c@1 # 44-bu, clings W@75e, plums 30@75c FB bu 
prunes 50e@1. Washed wool 12@13c, med 16@lic, hides 3 
@ac, calf skins 50@75c, tallow 4@43¢c. Hens 7@%e, roosters 
6@8e, chickens 11@138e d w, turkeys l0c 1 w, M@lic d w, 
ducks 9@12¢ 1 w, 13@15e d w, eggs 16@17c. 

CONNECTICUT—At Hartford, meat has been 
high, tops bringing £9@9 50. Potatoes a trifle lower, ap- 
ples down to bottom prices, vegetables in good condition 
and generally bring good prices. Eggs 2@25ic ® dz 
chickens L3@18c w, 22@25¢ d w, fowls l0e 1 w, 
15@l6e d w, squabs $3 B dz, calves 6c 1 w, lle d w, beef 6@ 
950 d w, lambs 11@12¢c d w, sheep 9@10c a w, pork rib lc 
sausage l0c. Baled hay 16@17 $# ton, loose 18@20, baled 
straw 13@14, loose 16@17, potatoes 70c ® bu, onions 85c, 
yellows 75@80c, whites 1@1 25, marrow squash 2c % hb, 
summer 15@20c,§cabbage 40@60c, cauliflower 10@15c, pars 
ley 40@50c, beets 25c #*bu, carrots 25@30c,turnips 40@50c, 
lettuce 50@75c, lecks 40@50c, celery 1@1 25, cucumbers lic, 
sweet corn 10@l5e, radishes lic, tomatoes 75c@I1, peppers 
1@1 25, melons 10@l5c, sugar pempkins 15@20¢, exg plant 
15c, }ima beans 150 @ bu, cranberry 1 25,{string 1 25, crab- 
apples 73@75c, common T5c@1 25, native peaches 1@! 25, 
grapes 3@4c # Ib, wild 1 @ bu, oats 40c. 


At Bridgeport, spring lambs l0@llc ® fb d w, year 
lings 7@9¢, green salted hides 4@5c, calf skins 50@75c 1 w 
chickens 11@13c 1 w, 18@22c d w, fowls 10@12cl w, M@lé6c 
ad w, turkeys 16@22c, ducks 16@20c. Potato market quiet 
with moderate supplies and firm prices. Hebrons 60@70c, 
Burbanks 60@70c, Rose 60@70c, sweets #1 50@1 75 B bbl. 
Onions quiet and firm. White 1@1 25, red 45@50c, yellow 
c0@60c, cabbace 4@6 # 100, turnips 30@40c, marrow beans 
3@3 25, med 1 90@2, pea 1 90@2, com apples 1@1 75, grapes 3 
@5e % tb, muskmelons 3@10 # 100, watermelons 12@i8c, 
freestone peaches 50c@1 50 ® bskt, cauliflower 1 75@3 3 
bbl, pickles 1 50 ® 1000, celery 1@1 25 B_ dz. green corn 60e 
@1 # 100, tomatoes 40@60c, lima beans 75ce@I1, strictly fresh 
eggs 25e, cold storage 17@168c. 





























The New York Milk Market—The price of 
milk has been advanced 1-2c P gt and is now 3%, 
the change taking place Sept 17. The demand 
for milk last week exceeded the supply and many 
retailers were obliged to temporarily abandon 
their routes, as it was impossible to secure 
enough for patrons. The platform price ranged 
at $3@4 Pp can of 40 gts. Farmers in Orange 
county say they have not known the county to be 
so dry in many years, although the conditions in 
some parts have been slightly relieved by recent 
rains. A yearago the Monroe dairy association 
was receiving at its creameries 230 cans a day and 
this has now decreased to 156, indicating a marked 
shrinkage. Other creameries were equally un- 
able to supply milk dealers. 
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NEW YORK. 


Amenia, Dutchess Co GQ, Sept 15—Drouth was 
broken by arain Sept8 and several very heavy 
showers on Sept 10.—Farmers here are going to 
raise more wheat and are changing back to the 
Clauson variety which produces heavily and does 
notrust. Many have begun sowing.——Corn is all 
cut on some farms. Some pieces are good, others 
poor. Several light frosts have hastened the 
ripening.—There is much complaint of the 
smallness of potatoes but generally the quality is 
better than last year. 

Baiting Hollow, Suffolk Co Q, Sept 12—Potatoes 
are being dug and marketed at 50c per bu. The 
yield in most cases is much better than was ex- 
pected. It will average 100 bu of marketable po- 
tatoes per acre. D. L. Downs has a fine yield of 
the variety Lily of the White House. He showed 
a half-bushel of tubers recently which averaged 2 
lbs apiece.——Cauliflowers are just beginning to 
head. They promise a good crop. B. E. Goodale 
has already shipped afew barrels.—Early corn 
is short, but that planted late will make a full 
crop, owing to the tact that the drouth was broken 
at the time late corn was setting —-Fall cabbage 
is looking unusually promising. 

Barton, Tioga Co Q, Sept 13—Hay a successful 
crop and corn medium. Early buckwheat is a 
failure. That sown later will be good if frosts 
hold off.—Drouth has been broken = heavy 
rains.—Fruit plenty except peaches which are 
almost a failure. 


Bedford, Westchester CoQ, Sept 15—The Sep- 
tember meeting of the Bedford farmers’ club was 
held at the home of Supervisor T. E. Carpenter, at 
Mount Kisco on the 12th. At these meetings it is 
customary to invite the ladies of the members’ 
families and to have an exhibition of farm and 
garden products. ‘This year, owing to the dronth, 
it seemed useless to expect an exhibition and yet 
though smaller than ever before, it was excellent 
in quality; not a poor article was shown. The 
largest exhibit contained some things which were 
new to the visitors, and President Strong called 
upon Messrs Royce, Thorp and White to talk 
about their exhibits, which they did in an enter- 
taining and instructive manner. James Wood 
made the address of the day, congratulating the 
members on their good fortune in living in West- 
chester county. 

Clay, Onondaga Co, Sept 15—W. E. Russell fell 
while hanging tobacco, injuring himself so that 
he will be laid up for some time.——Corn is an ex- 
cellent crop here, the best in years.—Potatoes 
are rotting some but the crop is large.——Cabbage 
will not yield as heavily as was anticipated.— 
Apples are doing fairly well. 

Commack, Suffolk Co Q, Sept 15—The first rain 
of any consequence since June 13 fell Sept 8. The 
ground was thoroughly moistened to a depth 
of 6 in.—Notwithstanding the dry weather 
farmers who manured heavily and cultivated 
well have a fair yield.——Some fields of pickles 
will yield 140,000 per acre, while from others not 
more than 25,000 per acre can be obtained.— po- 
tatoes are a small crop.——Fodder will be scarce 
this winter and command a good price. 

Eagle Bridge, Rensselaer Co GO, Sept 15—The 
county will not sell one-third as many potatoes as 
last year. Yield is light and tubers small.—Rye 
straw is selling well.—Apple crop is heavy but 
specimens dropping badly. Buell Bros are ship- 
ping at $lper bbl. R. P. Dalton, an old settler- 
and a veterinarian of considerable reputation, is 
dead.-—Edward Joslin won first prize for 2-year- 
old colts and Mrs Madge Rider captured a first in 
the floral display at the Cambridge fair. 


Gloversville, Fulton Co G, Sept 13—Plenty of 
rain the past week has revived meadows and 
gardens. Corn is a good crop and mostly on 
shock. Potatoes have not done well and will 
not be a full crop. Early buckwheat did not fill 
well, but that sown late is doing fairly well. 


Guilderland, Albany Cof>, Sept 8—Corn is a 
poor crop. Buckwheat is poor and now being cut. 
Some hay being shipped to New York. Rye straw 

rices low.—John Carpenter’s barn was struck 

y lightning and burned. Grain and farm imple- 
ments were destroyed.——Too dry to plow for rye, 
none being sown as yet.—— Cider ped x are busy. 
Farmers are engaging fruit trees to be set next 
spring, mostly apples, some pears and plenty of 
peaches. 


Homer, Cortland Co O, Sept 15—Cabbage are 
heading fast since the late rains. Some early 
lots are being shipped.——Potatoes are being dug 
and stored.——Corn is nearly all cut and silos be- 
ing filled.— Buckwheat is a shortcrop. Plenty 
of straw but little grain. 

Holland Patent, Oneida Co , Sept 15—Canning 
factories in this county report that{the corn 
oe this year will far surpass that of last year 
»oth in amount and quality.——Grapes on young 
vines are scarce,as most of the buds were de- 
stroyed by late frosts in the spring. 


Lexington, Greene Q Co, Sept 12—Rain 
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AMONG THE FARMERS 





drouth ana Texas fly have been severe on cows 
and the yield of milk has decreased one-half. 
—Plums and pears are plenty,but apples scarce. 

Marcy, Oneida Co 0, Sept 15.—Corn is fully up 
to the average of late years.——Early beans fair, 
but late planted ones are poor.——Grapes nearly 
as large a crop as last year. Vines that were 
trimmed close in the fall are yielding best.——Cu- 
cumbers, tomatoes, turnips and onions are — 
short.—— The milk supply is getting low, although 
farmers are feeding their cows. 

Middletown, Delaware Co Q, Sept 14—The po- 
tato crop being dug turns out better than expect- 
ed, though the tubers are small.—Appies are a 
failure, both in quantity and quality. Itis doubt 
fil whether 100 barrels of first-class market apples 
can be found in the county. Oats are being 
threshed and are little more than half a crop- 
while buckwheat is not doing that well.—Gar, 
den truck is poor.—Corn is late and many pieces 
poorly eared. Fodder is short and badly dried 
up.— Were it not for the splendid hay crop feed 
would be exceedingly scarce.——A fine rain fell 
on the evening of Sept 10 and the following night 
there was a heavy frost. 


Minaville, Montgomery CoG, Sept 12—Corn is 








‘Tipe and a fair crop on hand that was not too wet 


the fore part of the season. Buckwheat will be 
a light crop, the dry weather preventing it from 
filling well.—Potatoes are about an average 
crop. Some pieces turn out well but those injur- 
ed by wet early in the season are poor.—Pears 
and plums are immense, very cheap, and hard to 
find a market for. Apples are about an average 
crop bnt specimens are not as large as usual. 
There is a demand for fresh new milch- cows, $40 
per head being paid for good ones.—R. 58. 
Schuyter and Briggs Bradshaw will sell the place 
known as the Bradshaw farm at auction, Sept 20. 
—The annua! fair of Montgomery Co opened 
Monday, Sept 10, continuing four days. The usual 
small premiums were awarded, the greater part 
of the money. going to the owners of race horses. 


Moreland, Schuyler CoO, Sept 12—The most se- 
vere drouth known for years continues. Amount 
of hay shipped from this county will be decreased 
by about 1500 tons because of farmers having to 
begin feeding so early.——Potatoes turning out 
ubout half as well as last year, though on grav- 
elly ground they are almost a failure.——No ap- 
ples for sale in Schuyler Co this year. 

Moreau, Saratoga Co OG, Sept 15—Threshing and 
cutting corn for silos engage the attention of 
farmers at present.——Oats are yielding well, but 
rye is light.——Apples plenty, some trees requir- 
ing props. 

Nassau, Rensselaer Co G, Sept 15—The fair at 
Nassau commences Sept 25 and lasts three days. 
Extensive preparations are being made.— 
Apples will be very high here.——Pork is not high, 
as hogs are plentiful. 

New Berlin, Chenango Co 0,Sept 1—Buckwheat 
good in yield and quality.——Potatoes are being 
dug. Quality fine, but yield light with some rot 
in localities. Trade in town is good, produce 
meeting a good demand at fair prices. 

New Scotland, Albany CoO, Sept 15—Farmers 
busy sowing rye. Fruit plenty, especially apples, 
plums and pears. Farmers are asking $2 per 
bbl for apples. There are several buyers and 
shipping of fall apples has commenced.—aA 
coopers’ shop has been started at Voorheesville.—— 
The Empire cider company will commence tak- 
ing in apples Sept 20.—The barns of George and 
Alex Reid, with crops and most of their imple- 
ments, were burned Sunday night.—Altamont 
fair was a complete success. 

Oneida, Madison Co 0, Sept 17—Corn crop is the 
best in a good many years. At Canastota the fac- 
tory is unable to handle all the corn that is being 
hauled in. The proprietors are paying 3c per bu 
for husking. At the Leonardsville factory the 
prospects for a long season are not so good, as 
the corn is not so good in that locality.——A wo- 
man from Syracuse dropped dead on a veranda 
in Bouckville, where she was picking hops.—— 
Hon Milton DeLane has on exhibition a stalk of 
corn nearly as thick as a man’s arm and 12 ft 
high. It was grown on his Oniontown lot from 
seed obtained in Mexico two years ago. 

Orient, Suffolk Co Q, Sept 15—The potato crop is 
out of the ground and the larger part of it mar- 
keted. Prices ruled low and unsatisfactory.— 
Farmers are cutting corn, the crop promising a 
fair yield of grain and fodder.——On account of 
the drouthBrussels sprouts are late but doing well. 
—The drouth almost entirely destroyed the ear- 
lier settings of cauliflower, so thejacreage is small 
and that still growing will be late.——Consider- 
able ground was sown to turnips very late, and 
the yield must necessarily be light. Apples are 
wormy and of poor quality. 

Sloansville, Schoharie CoG, Sept 15—Rains just 
received are too late to benefitcrops. Buckwheat 
filled poorly. Some have begun cutting.——Pros- 
pects here are for higher fprices for butter and 
eggs.——Firman Disbrow will not rebuild the barn 
that was burned recently. He wishes to dispose 















Give the condition of the crops and farm stock, interesting facts concerir: 
prominent stockmen, farmers, horticulturists, ete.,in fact anything of interest about farmers and farm people. 


of his farm which is in a good state of eultivatio: , 
—The Schoharie county fair was held Sept 17 «., 
20. Gov Flower addressed the farmers on Wed- 
nesday.—— Cobleskill fair will be held next 
week.—Bee keepers report a poor season owing 
to drouth. 


Sloansville, Schoharie Co, Sept 13—-Short pas- 
turage has lessened the flow of milk, but most 
farmers are feeding corn. The prospects for bet- 
ter butter prices are good.— Plums and pears 
plenty, but apples not a full crop. The effects of 
ges spraying can be seen in the orchard of 
W.E. Dorn. He has a splendid crop of apples. 
Little rye will be sown here. 





Somers, Westchester Co, Sept 15—Early apples 
plenty and prices low. Winter crop will give 
about one-half the average yield.—The admin- 
istrators of Oliver Jones sold his farm, stock, cic, 
at auction Sept 9. The family has moved to 
Peekskill village. The Borden condensery at 
Purdy’s Station gave notice to its patrons that a 
ter Oct 1 milk would be bought by weight. 

South Salem, Westchester Co Q, Sept 15—Mon- 
day night another nice shower visited this sec- 
tion.— Rye sowed before the rain is coming up. 
—E. R. Bailey has a fine patch of potatoes. His 
Rural New Yorkers are large and smooth, with 
very few little ones. The highway commis- 
sioner has had the rocks in the road west of A. K. 
Bouton’s place blasted and removed. 

Selkirk, Albany Co G, Sept 15—At least four 
fifths of the land intended forrye is yet unplowed. 
— As a local enterprise the Altamont fair now 
being held is a success. There are many credita- 
ble exhibits of stock and in other departments. 
Uniting the Homestead and the AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST not Ouly increased the amount of 
reading matter but improved the appearance and 
convenience of the paper. Its wholesome and 
timely articles upon the current events of the day, 
correct market reports and other valuable mat- 
ter,coupled with its cheapness, stamp it as a first- 
class agricultural journal and will win for it a 
place in the household of every American farmer. 

‘Scriba, Oswego Co 0, Sept 13—Fruit very plenty 
and cheap. Many farmers think it will not pay 
to harvest the fruit as prices are so low. Some 
will let the cattle pick the fruit. 

Stockholm, St Lawrence Co 4,Sept 12—Pota- 
toes averaging from 150 to 200 bu per acre. Some 
fields will make at the rate of 250 bu per acre 
Threshing finished, Oats falling short on an aver- 
age yield by 15 to 25 bu per acre. No wheat being 
sown. Buckwheat good.—Many farmers are feed- 
ing fodder. Millers are buying wheat for feed 
instead of corn, a thing never done here before. 

Ulysses, Tompkins Co 0, Sept 15—The drouth 
was broken by nice rains Sept 8 to 10.—Corn is 
much damaged and is being cut. Some buck. 
wheat is filling well, will be about three-fourths 
ot a crop.— Threshing is in progress, wheat yield- 
ing from 8 to i5 bu_per acre. Oats and barley 
about half a crop. The larger part of the fall 
plowing is done but some waited for rain. The 
acreage of wheat sown will be small.—Consider- 
able baled hay has been marketed the past few 
weeks. Few winter apples in this section except 
in favored orchards. Some fare commencing to 
sow wheat. 

Union Vale, Dutchess Co Q, Sept 15—Old set- 
tlers say this has been the driest season since 
1847. Little wi:.ter wheat will be sown.—Pota- 
toes and apples turning out better than expected 
but the latter, as well as all small fruits, are a 
drug on the market.—The rye crop, owing to the 
high price of corn, will be fed to hogs. 




















Convention on the Pass 
Amendment.—In_ the constitutional convention 
the pass amendment introduced by delegate 
Brown was brought up for consideration and pro 
voked a lengthy and acrimonious discussion. 
Sundry substitutes offered provoked sharp debate 
and the amendment as presented by Mr Brown 
and amended by Messrs Choate and Nicol was 
passed by the decisive vote of 96 to 44. The 
amendment reads as tollows: No person or officer 
or agent of a corporation giving such free pass, 
free transportation or tranking privileges or dis- 
crimination hereby prohibited, shall be prohibit- 
ed from testifying in relation thereto, and he 
shall not be liable to civil or criminal prosecution 
therefor if he shall testify to the giving of the 
same. It also provides that any corporation or 
officer or agent who shall offer or promise to a 
public officer or person elected or appointed to a 
public office any such free pass, free transporta- 
tion, franking privilege or discrimination shall 
also be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and lia- 
ble to punishment except as herein provided. 


Constitutional 





New York Veterinarians Meet—The fifth annu- 
al meeting of the state veterinary medical society 
occurred in Albany Sept i3 and 14. About 50mem- 
bers, representing all sections of the state, were 
in attendance. A number of paperswere read, one 
on Meat inspection by Dr C. D. Morris of Pawling 
being especially interesting. He advocated more 
stringent laws regarding inspection of meats in 
large cities, the necessity for whichis growing 
more apparent year by year. Western beef is in- 


























spected before arriving here, but it is the old ani- 
mals shipped from dairies that are feared most. 
Prof A. Liautard of New York city discussed Vet- 
erinary education in New York and its relation 
to the practice of veterinary medicine. Prof 
James Law of ,Cornell, billed for an address on 
tuberculosis, did not appear, and a resolution was 
passed censuring all members having subjects us- 
signed and failing to be present. The society 
promises to be exceedingly active during the 
coming session of the legislature regarding the 
passage of laws relating to the profession and 
the treatment of domestic animals. It will also 
strive to have veterinary quackery driven from the 
field. The next meeting will be heldin New York 
in September, 1895. 


NEW JERSEY: 





A Disgraceful County Show—The Somerset 
county fair, recently held at Somerville, was an 
excellent illustration of what fairs should not be. 
Disreputable shows, gamblers and fakirs of every 
diseription literally infesved the grounds and in- 
sulted every reputable person—male or female, 
by their presence and coarse woney and indeli- 
cate methods of advertising themselves. And all 
this is to promote agriculture. The men responsi- 
ble for such a libel on agriculture ought to do 
penance on a treadmill. 

The State Society’s Fair.—The 36th annual 
fair of the New Jersey state agricultural society 
opened at Waverly, Monday, Sept 3. Hard times 
and the terrible drouth had little effect upon it. 
It was fully up to the average, with some depart- 
ments better than in previous years. The show 
of fruit was fine. Apples and pears were smaller 
than usual. William Parry showed 40 varieties 
of pears. Grapes formed the feature of the hor- 
ticultural department. C.C. Corby of Montclair, 
C. J. Copley of Stapleton and William Parry of 
Parry each showed 50 varieties. In addition to 
standard varieties, MrCopley showed some new 
sorts of great promise. Among these was the 
Calypso, a seedling of the Lady crossed with Rick- 
ett’s Secretary. The clusters are large, loose and 
shouldered with quality above the average. Cat- 
tle were hardly up to the average in numbers but 
above that in quality, Holsteins, Jerseys, Guern- 
seys, Brown Swiss, Devons, Durhams, Ayrshires 
and Herefords were shown. A. A. Cortelyou of 
Neshanie Station carried off first honors with his 
two-year-old Holstein bull Executrix Netherland 
Clothilde. W. M. Benningerof*Walnutport, Pa,was 
awarded a first prize on his four-year-old Holstein 
Sir Jewell Echo Mechliechilde. G. W. Milliken of 
Youngstown O, made a fine showing with Here- 
fords and A. J. Cassatt of Berwin, Pa, had some 
remarkably good Guernseys. Beef cattle were 
fine, especially Shorthorns and Herefords. The 
poultry exhibit was better than ever before, 
though not exceedingly large. All the leading 
breeds of sheep were represented. The Dorsets 
attracted most attention. Swine were present in 
creditable numbers. Horses always form a promi- 
nent feature of these exhibitions. The entries 
were so large and the competition so close that 
much time was consumed in awarding prizes. 
Wednesday or “Farmers’ day” is always the 
biggest day. The races this year attracted an 
immense ihnene. The “Vanity Fair’ part was 
conspicuous and “fakir’s row” presented an ani- 
mated scene. 


ILLINOIS, 





Farmand Fair Notes—The broom corn about 
Oakland,Coles Co O,is now being harvested. Ow- 
ing to drouth the yield will be smaller then antic- 
ipated. The price here is $10.—The committee 
on classification of the state board of agriculture 
held a meeting in Chicago to transact business 
with reference to the coming fat stock show. 
This annual exhibition will take soe in Tatter- 
sall’s immense building late in the fall. A thor- 
ough inspection of the building was made and 
many little details in preparation for the event 
attended to.—The annual show of Warren Co 
products is in progress at Monmouth. The classes 
are reported well filled, the 500 special premiums 
offered having drawn a large number of exhibi- 
tors. Wednesday was a big day, as all school 
children were admitted free. An addition of 44 
acres has been made to the grounds, several new 
buildings erected and other improvements made 
since last year. 

Family Reunion.—The 10th annual reunion of 
the Funk and Stubblefield families was held Aug 
30 in funk’s grove eight miles from Bloomington. 
About 200 persons were pases. Lafayette Funk 
was elected president of the family association. 
He is a wealthy and prominent farmer, and at 
present a member of the Illinois state board of 
agriculture. There are 124 families on the secre- 
tary’s books, showing 500 living descendants of 
Robert Stubblefield and Isaac Funk. 


ANSAS. 


Lyon Co—Drouth broken by good rains Sept 1 
to 3, helping late pastures, also fall plowing and 
wheat and furnishing water for stock.——Corn is 
three cents higher per bu than wheat, and heavy 
hog feeders are —s in car-loads of the latter 
to be ground for feed. Small feeders are buying 
a cheap grade of flour at $1 per cwt to feed to 
hogs. Corn chop and corn meal can not be had 
in local markets.——Apples are falling, but recent 
rains which brought cooler weather will make 
the yield larger than was expected.——Much corn 





AMONG THE FARMERS 


is on shock and offered for sale at $5 per acre. 
The crop will average 12% to 15 bu per acre.—— 
Hay and straw are being baled as farmers believe 
prices will be good.——Prives foY eggs and butter 
remain firm.—Hog cholera is epidemic here. 
Over 4000 head have died. Some breeders have 
lost their entire stock. The drouth is believed to 
aid the disease in its progress. 


fTASSACHUSETTS. 


Gill—A number of farmers have to draw water 
for stock and house use. The potato crop was 


light, owing to the drouth. Most of the corn is 
cut, many pieces drying up. Most farmers put 
corn in the silos whoie.——A large thoroughbred 
Shorthorn bull has been purchased for the Mt 
Hermon school farm. 


PATRONS OF HUSBANDRY 


How to Start a Grange. 








A Paper by James Draper, Former Master of 
Massachusetts State Grange. 

The grange is emphatically a farmers’ institu- 
tion, and any person engaged in agricultural 
pursuits, and having no interest in conflict with 
the purposes of the order, of the age of 14 years, 
and of good moral character, is eligible to mem- 
bership. 

Before attempting to organize a grange, the 
parties should realize the importance of the 
work, that the responsibility may be assumed 
with due deliberation; for it would be better 
that no organization be attempted if the mem- 
bers do not propose to carry out the objects of 
the order in full faith to themselves and the 
other members. The number required to se- 
cure a charter for a subordinate grange is not 
less than nine men and four women, nor more 
than 20 men and 20 women. The membership 
fees for charter members is $3 for men and $1 
for women. The regular monthly dues is 10c 
for each member. This sum may be increased 
if the amount received is not sufficient to pay 
the expenses, such as hall rent, printing, sta- 
tionery, postage, etc. There are no other de- 
mands upon the membership of the order. 

Of the sum received at the organization of 
the grange, $15 goes to the national grange for 
acharter. The balance remains in the treas- 
ury, excepting that the deputy organizing is 
entitled to a reasonable compensation for his 
services and expenses. Of the sum received 
for dues from its members, each grange pays 
to the state grange 20c a year for each member 
on its roll book. Of the money thus received 


by the state grange one-fourth of the amount. 


goes to the national grange to defray the ex- 
penses of that body, and the balance is used to 
meet the running expenses of the state organi- 
zation. Thus the expense of maintaining the 
largest and most important agricultural organ- 
ization in the world is not only exceedingly 
small but is reduced to as small a sum as is 
consistent with its practical and successful 
working operation. 
THE FIRST STEPS. 

After securing the co-operation of persons in 
favor of organizing a grange, write to the mas- 
ter, secretary or some deputy of the state 
grange for the necessary blanks and make an 
appointment for him to meet the company at a 
convenient place, to explain the principal ob- 
jects of the order and the benefits to be secured 
to members through united effort. If a suffi- 
cient number are present and are ready to or- 
ganize a grange, the deputy can proceed at 
once and perfect the organization at that meet- 
ing. During the time intervening before the 
reception of the proper documents from the na- 
tional grange, a board of officers can be elected, 
a hall or other suitable place for holding the 
meeting selected, and the various committees 
appointed. A week or ten days after the first 
meeting, the documents having arrived and 
ofticers chosen, another meeting is called for 
the installation of officers, at which time the 
deputy will be present to perform that cere- 
mony, and give all necessary instruction in or- 
ganic law and ritualistic work of the order. 

Thus organized, the grange is ready to go 
forward in its chosen work of elevating the 
calling of the American farmer, seeking the 
improvement of its members socially, intel- 
lectually and financially by every means with- 
in its power, and by its connection with the 
district and state organization, it becomes an 
important factor in extending the influence of 
the order that it may obtain its highest glory 
and power to bless our race. 

eee 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

Huntingdon county Pomona grange, No 6, will 
hold its third quarterly meeting in the hall of 
Hares’ Valley grange on Sept 26 and 27. 

The regular meeting of Clarion county Pomona 
grange will be held with Asbury grange, No 563, 
on Oct 4and 5. There will be addresses on How 
can we improve grange work in Clarion county? 
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What regulates the price of farmers’ 


produccy 
and Of what does the equalization of taxation 
consist? There will also be a question box. <As- 
bury grange will have charge of the music. 


Washington county Pomona grange will hold 
its next meeting at Eldersville, Oct 19, 


NEW YORK. 


The leading officers of the national and stato 
granges attended ajrecent meeting of the Syra- 
cuse Pomona grange. Topics of vital importance 
to Patrons were ably handled and the meeting’ as 
a whole proved one of the most profitable ever 
held by that organization. 

At the ‘last meeting of Domestic (Oswego) 
grange, No 98, third and fourth degrees were 
conferred on two candidates. New badges have 
been ordered and members are preparing exhib- 
its for the Oswego county fair to be held in Os- 
wego City Sept 18 to21. This grange will enter 
the contest for premiums on fruit and vegetables 
besides being represented in the domestic exhibits. 
‘the agricultural society, whick recently suffered 
the loss by death of President E. A. Vanhorne, 
is calling upon our 27 granges to aidin the com- 
ing fair. It is hoped that all will respond. 

The North Manlius (Onondaga) grange still 
lives. At the regular meeting Friday night, Sept 
7, refreshments were served and the session was 
one of the most enjoyable as well as beneficial in 
the history of the organization. 

Tioga county Pomona grange held a joint meet- 
ing with North Barton grange, Tuesday, Sept 4. 

The meeting of Jefferson c6unty Pomona grange 
at Antwerp on Sept5 was a most successful and 
interesting gathering. State Lecturer Cole gave 
an excellent talk and a good literary program was 
carried out. There was also a discussion on mort- 
gage taxation in which a number of members took 
port. nearly all agreeing that mortgages should 
ye taxed and that mortgaged property should be 
exempt to the amount of the incumbrance. 

Oneida county Pomona grange, which meets at 
Rome, Oct 3, will be addressed by Prof L. L. Van 
Slyke of Geneva experiment station on the sub- 
ject, What has science done for the farmer? 

St Lawrence county council will meet at Can- 
ton on Tuesday, Sept25. The meeting will be of 
especial interest and every grange in the county 
is expected to send a delegation. The evening 
session will be open to the public. 

A number of Patrons from Trenton (Oneida) 
grange, No 635,/accepted an invitation to visit 
on grange Sept ll. An enjoyable occasion 
was the verdict of all. At Trenton grange Sept 8, 
the question of feeding cows sowed corn once or 
twice a day was discussed, the general opinion 
leaning toward feeding twice. 

At the last meeting of Copenhagen (Lewis) 
grange, No 90, two candidates were received. 
The questions under discussion were, What bene- 
fits accrue to the farmer from county fairs? and 
How'best shall we entertain our visitors in our 
homes ? 

Broome county Pomona grange will meet with 
Penelope grange on Tuesday, Oct 2. Thére wili 
be an evening session. 


—E EE 

Alix Wins Half the Crown.—Not a record brok- 
en but a record equalled are the words which 
best describe the latest performance of the trot- 
ting mare Alix, whose portrait was presented on 
page 59 last week. Besides holding the world’s 
record for the best average time in a three-heat 
race and sharing with Directum the distinction 
of having trotted the fastest heat in a race, she 
now hasa half interest in the world’s trotting 
record. At Indianapolis she made an attempt 
against the watch which resulted in the reduec- 
tion of her own record from 2.05} to 2.0434. O 
Wednesday of last week she was asked to @ 
throne Nancy Hanks. Theattempt ws made on 
the famous Terre Haute track over witic!: Nancy 
trotted to the record which has stood uiiap- 
proached for two years. The conditions were 
not the most favorable consequently her most 
expectant friends were somewhat surpr<ed to 
see the gallant little mare finish the mile 1h 2.64. 
There are now two queens of the trotting tur: but 
Mr Salisbury, who controls Alix, believing that 
the crown is within her reach, immediately de- 
cided to make another attempt to capture it two 
days later on the same track. 

















Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 
FIVE CENTS A WORD. 





Realizing that every farmer has, during the year, some- 
thing to sell or exchange, or some want to be filled, we 
have decided to take advertisements of this class, to go 
on this page and under this heading in the MIDDLE 
EDITION, at the extremely low rate of five cents a word, 
each insertion. 

The address must be counted as part of the advertise- 
ment, and each initial, or a number, counts as one word. 
Cash must accompany each order, and advertisemei:ts: 
must have address on, as we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. 

Copy must be received Sotarder to guarantee inser- 
tion in issue of the following week. Advertisements of 
“FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the above 
rate, but will be charged at the regular rate of fifty cents 
per line each insertion, to go on another page. - 

All “Farmers’ Exchange” advertisements will be set in 
pearl type, no large display type being used, thus making 
a small adv. as noticeable as a large one. 

Subscribers to THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. will 
find that an advertisement in this department will bring 
profitable returns and prove a paying investment. 

Address 

AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
Eberly Block, Columbus, Ohio. 








prose SALE.—One registered Shropshire ram, 3 years old. Prise 
{ reasonable. J. A. BARNES, Pittstown, N. Y. 





WROWN Red Games, Houdans, Brown Leghorns, very fins. 
Prices low. F. M. SPOONER, Brookfield, N. Y. 
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Better Business Outlook. 





Turspay EVENING, Sept 15, 1894. 
Increasing bank clearings at the great cen- 
ters of trade, the presence of a large number 
of buyers at the wholesale markets and a better 
demand for funds to engage in new enterprises 
or to enlarge those already established all point 
to a fairly promising situation in the world of 
commerce. The important thing was of course 
the government crop report which suggested 
such a serious shortage in corn. This was con- 
strued to mean not only loss to the farmer but 
decreased railway earnings during the months 
to come. A sober second thought has relieved 
the apprehension somewhat, however, careful 
students of the situation being quite unwilling 
to interpret the government figures as the pro- 
verbial “crop-killers’’ would have them. 
Everybody concedes there will be a shortage 
in corn, but it is not granted that the ’%4 yield 
is cut down a half, and with present good 
prices the farmers should receive fair compen- 
sation for their season’s work. The iron trade 
has within the week developed some interest- 
ing features pointing to a good expansion of 
business. The number of furnaces in blast 
to-day and the production of iron is the largest 
in more than a year and indicates a gratifying 
return to normally active conditions. Bank 
clearings were 7 per cent greater than the pre- 
vious week and nearly 8 per cent more than in 
the corresponding week last year, though of 
course they have not yet recovered to the level 
of two years ago. 
The leading farm staples have passed into 
consuming channels with a fair degree of ra- 
jidity, prices being somewhat irregular. 
Wheat and corn have both declined and this in 
spite of the government bulletin, while other 
cereals and fiaxseed ruled steady to higher. 
Dairy products are steady with best grades 
firmly held. Improved pasturage has not yet 
been developed to the point where there is an 
appreciable increase in the milk supply. Wool 
has ruled quiet pending the London sales, 
hogs averaged nearly steady and sheep barely 
so, while cattle were irregular, tending toward 
weakness at the seaboard, while at Chicago 
there was a slight advance at the opening of 
this week. Cotton is nearly steady, and fruits 
and vegetables show no violent changes. 





THE GRAIN TRADE. 





LonpDoN, Sept 17—By Cable to American Agricul- 
turist. The grain market in a general way con- 
tinues rather slow. American wheat is %4¢ p bu 
lower and foreign flours heavy with a downward 
inclination. 

Comparative Prices and Visible Supplies. 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF LEADING GRAINS AND 
SEEDS, STANDARD GRADES, AT DIFFERENT POINTS. 


Cash or spot Wheat Corn Oats Timothy Clover 
Chicago, 53 54g 30% *5 60 *3 60 
New York, 57% 62 345; *6 10 *9 50 
Boston, — 6614 39 —_ _ 
Toledo, 5314 5644 3034 -- 5 20 
St Louis, 50 55 31 -- _ 
Minneapolis, 5344 573g 32 - — 
San Fran- 
cisco, *87 *115@120 *117% *6 50 
London, 6644 7 _ _ tl0@14 
*Prices per cental. +Per cwt of 112 ibs. Other prices 


per bushel. 
PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. 


No 2 grades Wheat Corn Oats 
September, 53e 543ge 3044 
October, Sic 3055¢ 
December, 55%e 3l3gc 
May, 6le 53e 3534¢ 


PUBLIC STOCKS OF GRAIN IN THE UNITED STATES. 
This week Last week One year ago 


Wheat, bu, 69,204,000 69,168,000 57,330,000 
Corn, 4,101,000 3,646,000 6,472,000 
Oats, 8,220,000 7,875,000 3,160,000 


At Chicago, a week which opened with consid- 
erable show of firmness in the wheat market 
changed to one of heaviness, and prices worked 
down rather more than ic. The initial firmness 
was] due in fpart to the smaller movement of new 
wheat inthe northwest and also to firm cables, 
the foreign adwices indicating rather unfavorable 
crop conditions in England and France. With 
home stock piling up so rapidly, however, it re- 
quires something more than news of this charac- 
terto hold the market firm, especially as trade 
figures on the world’s visible supply exhibited a 
large increase for the week. The government 
report on wheat exerted little influence. Export 
countries other than America are sending 
about the usual quantities of wheat to western 
Europe, and the United States shipments of 
wheat and flour for the week, according to Brad- 
street’s, were nearly 500,000 bu less than the week 
before at 2,789,000 bu. The total exports for August 
showed a falling off compared with the same 
month a year ago of nearly 6,000,000 bu wheat and 
400,000 packages of flour. Another assault upon 
values was the further talk of cheap Argentine 
wheat pressing on the markets. Winter wheat re- 
ceipts at primary points seem to be decreasing, 


THE LATEST MARKETS 





while the spring wheat movement in the north- 
west is large. The demand for cash wheat on 
local account was fair, and several lots have been 
taken for shipment to the seaboard. The talk of 
feeding wheat to stock was no less a factor than 
it has been fur a fortnight past. December de- 
livery sold at 58¢e down to 56¢c and closed at 56\ec 
asked, with No 2 red for September or cash deliv- 
ery 53\4%c. Late sales in store were 5344@53%4,c for 
No 2 red and 514¢@51%4c for No 3 red. 

Corn was fairly active and greatly unsettled, 
with the government crop report the all-impor- 
tant topic of discussion. Mie document was of 
course a bullish one. This had been expected, 
however, and much of the force of the argument 
was lost, as operators had been trading on this 
theory for a yeek or more. The text of the re 
port, as is the case seven times out of ten, was 
mystifying to the trade and interpreted in many 
ways. Careful consideration of it resulted in the 
belief that the ultimate yield will not necessari- 
ly prove so small as many of the violent bulls 
would have the trade believe. The fact was fur- 
thermore pointed out that because of the general 
shortage, the larger part of the corn cut for fod- 
der will be carefully used and this in a measure 
make up some of the deficiency so far as feeders 
are concerned. At the high prices there was 
an inclination to inerease the speculative 
offerings, but these were fairly well taken and no 
serious break resulted. Exports are next to 
nothing, the price being so high that foreigners 
will not touch it. Late rains, although of course 
doing the corn crop no good, are benefiting pas- 
turage, and this, of course, is a bearish factor. 
The demand for cash corn has continued good, 
but — seem to be fully ample. May deliv- 
ery sold at 56%4c before the government crop re- 
port was announced and laterin the week under 
free speculative offerings went off to 52%c, clos- 
ing at 53c or 234c net loss for the week, with Oc- 
tober delivery of old corn salable finally at dtc. 
Cash sales to go in store were at 543,@545,c for No 
3 mixed, 545%,@554%4c for No 2 yellow, and by sam- 
ple at }}@54'4c for No 3 mixed. 3 

Oats ruled nearly steady, September selling at 

3014@20%%c and closed at 303,c, with May 355c after 
selling fractionally above and below that. The 
government report indicated an improvement in 
the crop and many belicve that the probable 
field has been under-estimated. On the other 
Send. there are those who consider oats cheap at 
present prices compared with corn, and with the 
assurance of a heavy consumption are inclined to 
support the market. The cash demand is fair 
with moderate quantities taken for shipment. 
Late sales were at 301,@3034c for No 2 in store, 
30@32'4c for No 3 free on board, and 32%4@33c for 
No 3 white. 

Rye offerings were light, nor was the demand 
at allurgent. There was a mild inquiry for fu- 
ture delivery and the restricted business of the 
week was at generally steady to firm prices, with 
No 2in store selling up to 47 1-2@48¢, and October 
delivery as high as 50@501-2c, followed by 2 
slightly easier tone. Distillers and millers bought 
sparingly and some rye was taken for shipment 
to the west, said to be for sowing. Exporters ig- 
nored the market entirely. The barley market 
continued in a position quite satisfactory to coun- 
try shippers and salesmen. The demand was ex- 
cellent, especially from local maltsters, with 
shippers taking moderate quantities. Arrivals 
were larger than they have been and the average 
quality was perhaps not quite as good. Sales 
were chiefly at 52 1-2@54e for good No 3, with No 2 
selling early as high as 561-2c and later at 55@ 
55 1-2c. Fancy lots sold up to 57¢ and poor and 
dirty lots were quotable all the way down to 48@ 
50c. Samples of Canada barley were shown, but 
asked prices were high. 

Flaxseed exhibited more strength than any of 
the grain markets closing near top at an advance 
of lic for the week. Receipts fell off materially 
and were confined almost exclusively to north- 
western seed. Local crushers were the chief buy- 
ers and showed a disposition to take the offerings 
atan advance in the scale of prices, while the 
speculative demand was sharply increased. 
Further talk about a short crop had its influence. 
No 1 on track sold at 1 30 earlygand finally as high 
as 139% closing there, with December at 140 and 
May at 1 43. Timothy seed scored another sub- 
stantial advance of 10@20c per cental under a good 
order trade, and receipts no more than the re- 
quirements. The movement is smaller than a 
year ago, and buyers in this market seem to 
lave liberal orders for shipment. Speculation 
was tame. Prime seed for delivery any time this 
month advanced to 5 55, with October at 540 and 
sales by sample at the close at 5 35@5 60 for fair to 
high grade. Clover seed has remained stationary 
with a fairly steady tone manifested. Receipts 
were rather larger, bat the wet weather during 
much of the week interfered with harvesting 
operations. Prime for October delivery was 
quoted at 865@8 75 and November at8 70; poor lots 
sold at the usual discount. 

At Toledo, receipts of wheat were slightly more 
than the week before, while other winter wheat 
points showed smaller arrivals. The market has 
exhibited no particular character, the decreased 
movement noted at winter wheat points being 
offset by the fact that exports showed a decided 
falling off. There has been a moderate inquiry 
on speculative account, due perhaps as much as 
anything else tothe low prices, taken in con- 
— with the further talk of important feed- 
ng to live stock. Farmers are busy in the fields 
andit is not improbable that receipts for the 
time being will show a reduction. Prices went 
off about 1c and late quotations for No 2 red are 
52%,@58c, with low grades at the usual discount. 
Corn has, of course, been not a little unsettled on 


“shipments were small. 









account of uncertainty concerning the govern- 
ment crop figures, yet speculative interests re- 
main small. Recent rainfall, better pasturage 
prospects and the probability of a more liberal 
movement of old corn have brought some weak 
ness. Clover seed stocks at this important mar- 
ket have shown a considerable increase. Re- 
ceipts for the week exceeded 6000 bags, whiie the 
Inquiry on orders is fair, 
but chiefly on home account, with the foreigners 
indifferent. Late prices $5 20 for October delivery, 
545 for March. Rye has averaged steady to firm 
with No 2 at the close of the week 4734,¢. © 

At Minneapolis, the wheat movement has been 
the feature of the week. Receipts of spring at 
northwest primary points were liberal and this 
has served to hold the market down, although 
millers and speculators are moderately good 
buyers. Operators have seen nothing in tlie ca- 
ble advices to induce buying, and the close of 
the week brought considerable weakness. The 
contract grade of cash wheat sold about %4c¢ over 
December and prices exhibited no important va- 
riations. Late sales on track were at 56'/,@565,c 
for No 1 northern, 574@57\%c for No 1 hard, 
with No 2 northern 55@554,.c. Corn turned weaker, 
the speculative traders taking little stock in the 
low estimates, based on the government crop 
figures. Offerings were moderate and sales finally 
at 56c for No 3 to arrive and 55%@5ée for ear corn. 
Oats closed with transactions at 3144@31%c for.No 
3mixed, 32c for No 2 white. Barley quiet, with 
sales at 47@49¢e for poor to fair No 3. 

At New York, wheat has continued rather dull 
from day to day with only temporary periods of 
activity or firmness. Increasing public ‘stocks 
nearly everywhere, aslow flour market, the fa- 
vorable tone of the government crop report and 
the indifference of export buyers all served to 
prevent investment purchases. The drift of the 
market has been toward heaviness with specula- 
tive interest sluggish. Operators point to the fact 
that while farmers’ deliveries of winter show a 
falling off, the movement toward spring wheat 
ooints continues liberal. The cash demand was 
air, although the export inquiry proved far less 
than a yearago. September orcash wheat held 
around 6734@58%c, with May 651,@663,;c. Corn 
was naturally greatly unsettled by reason of the 
bullish crop report, with holders inclined to sell 
at the high prices ruling. The subsequent decline 
of 1c or more did not result in particular activity. 
Exports were small. No 2 mixed sold at 66e down 
to 644,c, and May at 60¢ to 5744c. Oats were fairly 
active at a range of Ic, cash selling at 3}@35e and 
May at 40',a4lc. There was no particular press- 
ure to sell. Barley ruled slightly firmer under a 
air demand. Late sales aggregated 200,000 bu 
western at 604,@62c, according to quality. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


Comparative Prices on Best Offerings. 


Cattle Hogs Sheep 
At Chicago, 615 6 65 3 50 
New York, 5 40@6 00 6 60 3 40 
Cincinnati, 5 25 645 3 25 
Omaha, 5 40 6 20 3 00 
St Louis, 5 60 6 50 3 00 


At Chicago, a feature in the cattle market has 
been the inerease in the offerings of western 
rangers. As aresult medium natives have met 
sharp competition and in many instances sold 
rather poorly. The season for grass cattle from 
the west Is now on, and the best class of buyers 
are well represented. Shippers to the east, ex- 
porters and local dressed beef concerns take hold 
with a good deal of interest and the better class 
of these grass-fed animals sell readily at figures 
as high as $4 50, and of course are taken in prefer- 
ence to native grades, which are perhaps really 
no better in quality and cost 50c@1 more. Small 
receipts the first of this week brought strong 
prices. The cattle from Montana, Wyoming and 
the Dakotas are excellent in quality and it is ex- 
pected that the market will be well supplied dur- 
ing the next six weeks. So far as the best grades 
of native corn-fed beeves are concerned they show 
an advance of 15@20c, which places them at the 
highest figures of the season. Something fine to 
fancy would sell at 6 25 and transactions are large- 
ly at 580 down to 450. Common natives and in- 
ferior range cattle have been so plentiful that 
buyers used their advantage and secured conces- 
sions of 15@25c. Mixed butchers’ stock has aver- 
aged fairly steady under a good demand, and 
stockers and feeders were more active as the re- 
sult of recent rains and improved pasturage con- 
ditions. Supplies of desirable feeding cattle are 
small and selected lots will readily sell up to 3 50. 
The offerings of Texas cattle were rather small 


and prices showed no particular change. Re- 
vised quotations follow: 
Extra prime steers, $5 80@6 20 150 32 


Com to ch bulls, 
Go 


di stockers anc 


Exporters, 1450 to 1600 








lbs, average, BH) 575 feeders, 275 
Good dressed beef and Common do, 175 

shipping steers, 1150 Jalves, heavy 

to 1400 Ibs, 460 560 : 5 2 
Fair to medium steers, Grass Tex steers, 250 310 

1150 to 1400 Iba, 850 425 Grass cows and bulls, 125 250 
Good cows and heifers, 200 325 Western range steers, 350 465 
Poor to fair heifers, 175 2580 Cows and heifers, 3800 30 


Hogs exhibit continued firmness and the week 
has been satisfactory to salesmen. The receipts 
are fair but less than a year ago, and the quality 
shows no particular improvement over the last 
two or three weeks. The shipping demand has 
been good, and of course heavy hogs hold their 
premium over light weights. Packers wanted 

















their usual number and the daily supplies met 
with ready disposition. Good to choice heavy 
hogs 6 25@6 65, light weights 5 90@6 20, and mixed 
lots 5 85@6 40. 

Sheep have been inclined to sag for a number of 
days, with the possible exception of such lots as 
are suitable for sending to the country to place 
on the improved pasturage. The supply of all 
kinds for the week showed a considerable in- 
crease.. Prices ruled 15@25c lower on nearly 
everything. Late quotations 3@340 for good to 


choice ni Ss, With faney salable at the usual 
premiun poor to common lots 2 25@2 75. 





Choice westerns 2 50@3, native yearlings 3 25@3 G0 
and lambs 2 50@4. 

At Omaha, cattle have been in considerable 
favor from day today and best selections com- 
manded full prices. The proportion of really good 
to choice steers has been about as small as {for 
some time past and the supply of such met with 
quick disposal at prices about as high as any 
touched this summer. Cow stock and feeders 
were in moderate supply but salable, prices for 
common or poor droves in many instances show- 
ing slight declines. Local slaughterers and ship- 
pers were well represented» Quotations ranged 
at $4 25@5 60 for good to fancy native steers, 3 50@ 
4for common to fair, 225@3 25 for corn-fed cows, 
235@3 25for good native feeders and 1 25@2 for 
poor canners’ stock. Hogs were in moderate de- 
mand at nearly steady prices. Good to ch heavy 
6@6 20, light weights 5 25@6, and mixed droves 525 
a610. Sheep were in only fair supply and show- 
ed little change, best droves being wanted for 
slaughter. Good to choice muttons 2 25@3, fair 2 
@2 20, feeders 2@2 25 and lambs 3 25@4. 

At Pittsburg, the live stock markets have dis- 
played a fair degree of activity and a large vol- 
ume of business was done. The supply of desira- 
ble stock in nearly all branches has been only 
moderate and as arule buyers were well repre- 
sented. The foreign cattle market was in such 
shape that the best class of steers suitable for ex- 
port account met ready sale at prices about as 
high as any reached for a long time. Good to 
choice farm-fed beeves $5@5 50, with fancy quota- 
ble at a premium, good butchers’ steers 3 60@4 25, 
rough fat 2 75@3 50, fat cows and heifers 2 40@3, 
young light-weight steers 2 50@3 50. Hogs in good 
demand at the quotations. Late sales were at 
6 55@6 65 for Philadelphias, 6 204640 for Yorkers 
and mixed and 575@6 for poor to common lots. 
Good to choice sheep 3@3 25, with extra wethers 
quotable at a premium, and poor to fair 1 75@2 75. 
Lambs 2 W@4. 

At Buffalo, cattle receipts during the week 
averaged slightly larger, but the demand for all 
desirable grades continued fair and there was a 
good clearance at prices much as those recently 
ruling. Light weight western steers sold at $3 60 
@3 75, but good tochoice heavy beeves, suitabic 
for the best class of home butcher trade and ex- 
port alive, were salable all the way up to 5@5 50, 
with medium to good at 375@450. A moderate 
inquiry existed for young and thrifty steers suita- 
blejfor sending to grass, as the recent rains have 
offered farmers and feeders more encouragement 
in this direction. Hog receipts were greater than 
the week before and there has been a continuous 
fair to good outiet for everything merchantable. 
Late quotations are on the basis of 6 40@6 50 tor 
good Yorkers, 6 6046 70 for good toch heavy and 
5 75@6 25 for off grades and poor mixed lots. Sheep 
have been in plentiful supply, but the wants of 
buyers on local and shipping account were such 
that everything founda market. Mixed sheep 2 50 
“#3 with choice lots at a premium and fair to best 
lambs 3 65@4 50. 

At"New York, cattle worked into a condition of 
comparative weakness. Foreigners wanted a fair 
number of good steers, but the advances of the 
last two or three weeks served to check the buy- 
ing. As for local slaughterers they have followed 
the lead of some of the operators in the west and 
switched off, taking the relatively low priced but 
excellent range cattle and rather ignoring the 
best farm-fed animals. Toward the close prices 
sagged 15@20c and good western grass fattened 
steers were bought at 8350@440 with poor to 
prime natives 3 75@5 35, although something es- 
pecially nice was of course quotable at a pre- 
mium over the outside figure named. Stock cat- 
tle 3@3 35, bulls 1[85@3 25, cows 125@275. Hogs 
have sold at good prices owing to the liberal re- 
quirements of the trade. Late quotations 6 2@ 
650 for fair to choice lots with poor 5 7T5@6. 
Sheep in moderate demand with best grades firm 
at 2 76@3 60, poor to fair 1 75@250 aud lambs 3 50@5. 


DAIRY PRODUCTS. 





The Butter Market. 


At Chicago, there has been a slight improve- 
ment on extras and firsts, but the bulk of the 
stock on hand is practically unchanged, ruling 
about steady. The*improvement in pasturage has 
not yet affected the market. ExtriMereamery 24a 
2414¢, firsts 23@2314c, seconds 18@21c, June cmy 19 
@2ic, imt emy, fresh 16@l7c, extra dairy 2le, 
firsts 16@18e, seconds 134%4@15e, thirds 124,@13c, 
ladles, firsts 1314@14%4c, seconds 12%4@13c, fresh 
packing stock 124%,@13c, whey butter 10@1l1c. 

At New York, the market continues quiet but 
notwithstanding a moderate demand higher 
grades have advanced slightly, these goods rul- 
ing fairly firm, while lower grades are neglected 
and steadily accumulating. N Y¥Y and Pa fresh 
emy 2314@24\%c,Elgin and other western extra 24% 
c, western firsts 21@2214c, seconds 18@20c, June ex- 
tra crmy 22@2214¢, firsts 20@2Ic, state dairy half 
tubs, extra 22@23c, firsts 20@2I1c, seconds 17@19c, 
western imt crmy firsts 17@18c, seconds 15@16e, 
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western dairy firsts 16@17c, seconds 1444,@15c, extra 
June factory firkins 1544@l6c, firsts 1444@15c, cur- 
rent make 1444@15c, June tubs 1544c, current make 
14@14\4c. 

At Boston, fine fresh goods are in steady de- 
mand and some lots even bring a little above 
usual quotations. NY and Vt extra ermy 24%4¢, 
northern firsts 22@23c, eastern 22@23c, western 
23@23',¢c, firsts 21@22c, seconds 19@20c, June extra 
21@23e, Vt extra dairy 21@22c,N Y 20@21c, iirsts 
18@19e, seconds 16@17e, low grades 14@15c, western 
imt ermy 17@18e, seconds 14@15e, ladles 13@14%4c, 
extra crmy boxes 25c, dairy 22@23c, trunk butter 
extra cmy 26¢e, dairy 23c. 

New York State—At Albany, active under light 
supply and good demand, prices firm. Good to ch 
creamery 24%@26ce, dairy 23@25c.—At Syracuse, 
good demand, light supply, prices rising. Good 
toch vreamery 21@24c, dairy i8@20c. At Utica, 
transactions were: 27 pEes creamery at 23c and 54 
do at 231,c.—At Little Falls, 106 pkgs cmy at 20@ 
22c and 26 pkgs dairy at same range. 


The Cheese Trade. 


At Chicago, cheese has ruled guiet during the 
week and although prices dropped a little busi- 
ness did not pick up. Lower grades are well 
cleaned out and special lines attract some de- 
mand. Ch Young America full cream 9%@i6e, 
twins, good to ch 9@9%,c, flat single 934¢, off goods 
6@9e, sour 4@6ce, filled cheese 5@7e, ch to fine Swiss 
91,@10¢, good Limburger 714@8e, No 1 brick 814@9e, 
No 2 6@8e. 

At New York, during the first part of the week 
holders and buyers were so far apart in their 
views as to values that scarcely any business was 
done, but toward the last the holders made some 
concessions and trade started a little more freely. 
N ¥ full cream large colored 1014@103,¢, white 10%, 
@101%4e, ch 10@10%c, good to prime 914@93,c, com 
to fair $@91,c, small fey 104%@10%4¢, com to prime 
81,@10'4c, Chenango Co part skims 744@9¢e, factory 
part skims 314@ 4c, Swiss ]1@12%4c. 

At Boston, quietude is the prevailing feature of 
the market, vet prices are firm. N Y extra 104%4@ 
1014¢c, firsts 8144@9%4c, seconds 6@7c, Vt extra lia 
10!,¢, firsts 814@914¢c, seconds 6@7c¢, sage cheese 11 
@11%\c, part skims 4@6c, extra Ohio fiat 934,@10ce, 
firsts 8a 9c. 


New York State—At Albany, prices firm, supply 
light and demand active. Fuli cream cheddars 
10@ile, flats 9144¢10}4c, pound skims 4@7,c, imt 
Swiss searee 1344@15e.—At Syracuse, full cream 
cheddars $@10c.—At Ogdensburg, St Lawrence Co, 
924 bxs offered of which 400 bxs -sold at 10%,c. 


The Utica and Little Falls Cheese Markets. 


Utica, N Y, Sept 17—The cheese market was 
very dull here this week, advices from New York 
being discouraging, and buyers feeling rather 
sick over the results of last week’strading. They 
claimed that it was difficult to sell anything to an 
exporter at a price that would let them out whole; 
and it is known that some of the best and highest 
priced cheese taken here last week still lic in New 
York unsold. Salesmen could hardly understand 
why, when N Y quotations are %c higher than a 
week ago, buyers should ask them to accept less 
money; and several declared that they would not 
sell unless they could obtain as good a price as 
they did then. But before the market closed, they 
all coneluded to let their stock go, rather than 
take further chances on the August make. 
Several factories closed out their Augusts 
to-day, others have 3 or 4 days left, while others 
still have a full week’s shipment on hand. 
Weather is moderately warm, plenty of rain fell 
last week and outdoor feed is in excellent conti- 
tion. From now till frostfecomes the yield of milk 
ought to be fully up to the average. 

Transactions are as follows: Large colored, 3506 
bxs at 934c, which is ruling price on this class of 
stock, 462 at 9%c, 2002 at 10c, 172 at 10%c; large 
white, 49ifat 10c, 100 at 10%,c; small colored, 1269, at 
10c, 368 at 10%,¢, 230 at 1014c, 281 at 10%c. Total 8863 
bxs against 8843 last year and 8156 the year before. 

At LittlefFalls transactions were: 35 bxs at 
914¢, 781 at 934c, 3795 at 10c, 98 at 10%%4c, 244 dairy at 
914@10c, and 175 consigned. Total 5125 bxs. 





; ger 
GENERAL MARKETS. 
THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 

APPLES—At Chicago, a little more life is seen 
in the market, but general quiet is still the chief 
feature. Ch Duchess $150@175  bbl,fcy 2@2 25, 
ch to fine Maiden Blush 1 75@2 25, good 1 25al BW, 
sweet 1 25@1 50, cooking apples 7ic@1 65. 

At New York,fall fruits, especially ch soft 
stock, are in good demand. Red apples scarce and 
firm, but common grades dull and irregular. 
King 2@2 50 P bbl, 20-0z 2@2 50, Holland Pippin 1 25 
@1 50, Gravenstein 1 756@2 i 
Pippin 1 50@1§75, Alexander 250@3, Maiden Blush 
1 75@2 25, poor to good T5c@1 50. 

At Boston, receipts are increasing, but a steady 
call keeps the prices firm. Gravenstein 150, Por- 
ters and Pippins 1, common 75c. 








BEANS—At Chicago, no change has occurred, 
new stock coming in steadily and a firm feeling 
prevalent on the old remaining. Ch pea $1 9@ 
195, recleaned 1 80@1 85, navies 1 90@1 95, reclean- 
ed 180@1 85, mediums 1 80@1 8, recleaned 1 70@ 
175, com 1 25@i 50, Cal limas 4@41c P Ib. 

At New York, supplies of new are irregular and 
uneven, old dull and prices weakened. Ch 94 
marrow 3 10, ’93 2 95@3, ch 94 med and pea 2, ’93 
185@1 90, foreign med 140@150, pea 1 50@1 65, 
white kidney 2@2 60, red 2@2 50, black turtle soup 
1 95@2, Cal lima 2 70@2 75, green peas 115@1 17 1-2, 
Scotch 1 15@1 17 1-2. 

At Boston, receipts are larger, but otherwise 
little change. Small _— 2@2 05, marrow 195@2, 
seconds 1 165, Cal pea 2@215, med 1 90@1 95, 
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yellow eyes 2 65, red kidney 2 70, foreign pea 1 70, 
@1 75, med 1 50@1 60, limas 4@4 1-2¢c ® th. 

CONCENTRATED FEED—At New York, 
quiet and unchanged. Oil meal $25 P ton in sks, 
cottonseed 24. At Boston, cottonseed meal on 
spot nominal, Octobershipment 237%, old process 
linseed 25 75. At Milwaukee, old process oil meal 
26 65, scorched wheat 14 50. 


EGGS—At Chicago, market fairly steady, re- 
ceipts ruling slightly heavier and demand mode- 
yate. Firsts full loss off 15¢ P dz, southern fresh 
lide, firsts 1544@16c, seconds $1@2 25 P case. 

At New York, really fine goods are rather scarce 
and a firmer feeling exists. Fey nearby 20c,;N Y 
and Pa 18%@19e, ch Canada 18@18%4c, Mich 18¢c, 
western ice-house firsts 16@16\4¢c, inferior to good 
2@3 50 P case. ; 

At Boston, the demand has improved and there 
is a stronger feeling on values. Nearby and Cape 
fey 21@22c, eastern extra 18@19c, Vt and N H ise, 
western firsts 1544@l16c. 


FRESH FRUITS—At Chicago, arrivals of all 
except grapes have fallen off and market and 
prices are weaker. Grapes are overabundant. 
Concords 8@10e P 5-tb basket, Delawares 10@15c, 
white grapes 13@15¢c P &-Ibs, Salem 14@15¢ce. Small 
yellow crabapples 75c@$1 25 Y bbl, large red 150 
a3, watermelons 30@60 PY car, gems 15@18c P ¥,- 
bu, osage 20@650c P cra. Peaches weaker, good to 
ch Mich 40@50c P 14-bu, small 25@35e, extra Craw- 
fords 1@1%25, Bartlett and Duchess pears 2 75@ 
325 P bbl, corn 1@225, damson plums 1 50@2 P 16- 
qt case, others 1@1 25, quinces 3 P bbl. 

At New York, in lighter supply and tone a lit- 
tle easier. Bartlett pears 150@3 50 bbl, Seckel 
1 80@3, Sheldon 1 50@2, green gage plums 60@70c 
pP cra, damson 50ce@1, German prunes 40@50e 7 10- 
Ib bskt, Jersey peaches 1@1 50 Fis bskt, prime 40@ 
50c, up-river 30@60c, —— Cod cranberries 7@8, 
Del grapes 14@15e P 5-lb bskt, Niagara 12@13c, 
Worden 8@12c, Concord 8@10c, muskmelons 50c@ 
250 P bbl, watermelons 3@14 P 100. 

At Boston, grapes and peaches plentiful and in 
good demand. Concord Tie P carrier, Moore’s 
Early Tic, Niagara 1, Del 75e@1. Cranberries dull, 
Cape Cod 6 50@7 50 P bbl. 


HAY AND STRAW—At Chicago, choice grades 
firm, lower dull. No 1 timothy $1050@11 50, No 210 
@10 50, mixed 8@9, Il upland prairie 6@8, Kan 
8 50@11. 

At New York, receipts large and mostly of poor- 
er grades. Prime timothy 80@85c P 100 ths, No 1 
j5e, No 265@70c, clover mixed 50@55c, clover 45@ 
50e, salt hay 40@45c, long rye straw 50@55c, short 
40c, wheat 40c, oat 35@45c. 

At Boston, new hay in large supply and good 
quality, straw plentiful and dull. NY and Can 
ch 16@16 50, fair to good 15@15 50, eastern 15@15 50, 
ordinary 12@13, clover mixed 10@13, swale hay 9@ 
10, rye straw 11@11 50, oat 8 50. 


LIVE POULTRY—At yrmnes me generally firm- 
er, ‘receipts liberal but smaller than previous 
weeks. Old turkeys 6@7c, old hens 9c, roosters 5c, 
spring chicks 9@9',c, mixed 9c, old ducks 7%, 
springs 8@81,¢, geese $5@6 P dz. ‘ 

At New York, receipts are very small and prices 
unchanged. Spring chicks 94%4@l1lc, fowls 10%4@ 
llc, roosters 6@6%4¢, turkeys 10@1lc, ducks 40@30c, 
geese 1@1 37 P pr, pigeons 20@30c. 

At Boston, in good supply, chickens and fowls 
meeting most sale. Eastern fowls 10c, roosters 
5a@6c, springs 9@11c, old ducks 7@9c, young 9@10c. 


MILL FEED—At Chicago demand light for 
bran and market dull at $12 50@13, middlings of- 
fered sparingly. 

t New York, unchanged and generally quiet. 
Middlings 9c@1 P 100 lbs, bran 8244@85e, shorts 
95c, rye feed Bbc. . 

At Boston, fey coarse winter bran 17 25 P ton, 
spring 16 75@17 25, country mixed feed 17 75@18 75, 
Dak middlings 19 25, sacked spring 18 75, hominy 
feed 22 75. 

At Milwaukee, easy but owing to acontinued 
good demand no lower prices are looked for. 
Middlings 19 90@20 40, flour midds 21 15, ch clean 
bran 17 40, rye feed 19 40. 


ONIONS—At Chicago, market easy, demand 
moderate and supply ample though small. Red 
$1 15@1 35 P bbl, yellow 1@1 25, poor stock 50@60c. 

At New York, white stock is plentiful and sells 
slowly, red and yellow firm. Eastern red 2 bbl, 
yellow 2, white 3@3 50, small white pickles 4@5 50, 
Orange Co red 1 50@1 75, yellow 1 0@2, state 1 25@ 
1 50. 

At Boston, ch bright being good prices, small 
are lower. Native 1 75@2, N Y 175. 


PORK PRODUCTS—At tenes, prices easy 
and trading a little more active. ess pork $140 
141214) bbl, lard 880@8 85, short rib sides 7 70@ 
7 75. 

At New York, the market has shown consid- 
erable fluctuation, although business has been 
dull. New mess 15 50@16, family mess 15 50@17, 
short clear 16@18, lard 917, ight country dressed 
pork 834.@9e, med 734 @8'ee. 

At Boston, market strong at firm quotations. 
Mess pork 16, new extra prime 14@14 50, clear and 
backs 18@18 50, lean ends 19@20, lard 912@9%4c, 
hams 12@i3c, smoked shoulders 9@94e2e. 






POTATOES—At Chicago, receipts are the larg 
est yet reported, mostly of rough and poor stock, 
putting prices on a lower level. Wis Hebrons 70@ 
72c P bu, southern Rose 68@72c, Wis 65@72c, Ca 
75e,southern Early Ohio 70@72c, Wis T0@72c, Cal 
Burbanks 80@82c, Wis 65@75c, Jersey sweets $3 10@ 
3 25, Va 1 50@2 25. 

At New York, prices are well sustained under 
good supply and demand. Sweets Pat and 
slow. L I Rose 1 87@2 12, N J 1 25@1 87, N Y 1 50@2, 
Jersey sweets 2 25, Va 1 50@1 75. 

At Boston, demand fair with liberal receipts 
and prices easy. Native Rose and Hebron 1 50, Me 
Rose and Hebron 1 50, Houlton Hebron 48@50c P 
To Page 99.] 
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The Right to Trial by Jury. 





The question at issue in the trial of Debs and 
iis associates—whether they were guilty of 
violating an injunction issued by a United 
(tates court—has given way in public interest 

9 whether judges have unlimited right to 
rant injunctions and whether the courts can 
atlict summary punishment without trial by 
“ury for offenses punishable by ordinary crim- 
inal proceeding. Injunctions probably origi- 
nated in the necessity of preserving order in 
court, but they have long since outgrown this 
capacity and their present function is chiefly to 
grant relief to the public at large as against an 
individual or individuals. The contention of 
tue strikers is that persons charged with a vio- 
‘ation of law should be tried before a jury of 
their peers and that in the absence of law 
against such a strike, the courts have no author- 
itv or precedent for creating a law by judicial 
edict and enforcing it by contempt proceedings. 
‘Che point at issue is whether in moments of 
public exigency the right of injunction holds, 
.uvolving on the one hand the deprivation of 
the rights of the individual, and on the other 
those of the people to immediate protection 
from violence. 

Lexow Unearths New Skeletons.—The Lexow 
committee’s investigation which was resumed 
‘ast week does not redound to the credit of the 
police of New York city,“which it seems, is at the 
merey of keepers of dives, green goods men and 
grasping pawnbrokers. Not ,satisfied with these 
sources of revenue the detectives have drawn 
blood money from defenseless women, in one 
ease being Taetremental in sending a woman to 
Blackwell's island on a false charge and confin- 
ing her children to an orphan asylum, because 
she was unable to pay for their good will. The 
trials which the police commission have conduct- 
ed have been postponed, according to the com- 
missioners, in order not to embarrass the Lexow 
investigation. Dr Parkhurst declares that a judi- 
cial ring as formidable as the police ring exists in 
New York, and suggests John W. Goff, counsel 
of the Lexow committee,as a successor to Record- 
er Smyth. 





New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania.—The New York 
constitutional eenvention has passed amend- 
ments abolishing the coroner system and redis- 
tricting the state. The legislature will consist of 
‘0 senators and 150 assembly men. The republi- 
cans say the appointment is eminently fair, while 
the democrats call it a gerrymander. 

A sixteen-year-old brute of Connellsville, Pa 
murdered his employer and wife and wound 
another man. Robbery was the motive. 

Three attempts were made one night last week 
to burn property belonging to the soldiers’ home 
in Washington, D C. 

Cc. F. Ward, the 10-year-old son of Ferdinand 
Ward of Grant & Ward fame, was kidnapped at 
Thompson, Ct, but rescued at Webster, Mass, last 
week by an agent of his father. Young Ward had 
a trust fund of $80,000 left him *< his mother. The 
voy’s guardians, so Ferdinand Ward says, were 
appointed to care for him only while his father 
was in Sing Sing. 

For the first time in 20 years a jury in Rensse- 
laer county, N Y, found a verdict of pulley ina 
case of election fraud, and Michael Pillion of Troy, 
au repeater, has been sentenced to 500 days in the 
penitentiary in default of $500 fliie. 

The New York populist nominee for governor, 
Cc. B. Matthews, is a Buffalo oil refiner. he plat- 
iorm favors a single tax on land values, woman 
suffrage and state control of railroad, telegraph 
end mining corporations. It would introduce the 
referendum, put saloons under state care and 
provide home rule for cities. 

The strike of the New York and Cleveland gas 
coal > mines in Allegheny and adjoining 
counties in Pennsylvania has been declared off, 
about 1300 men renouncing their organization, 
returning to work on a basis of 55¢ per ton. 

The Albany (N Y) Argus has been sued for $100,- 
600 apiece by two delegates to the constitutional 
convention whom it charged with taking bribes. 

The democracy of three counties in Ohio has 
pissed resolutions condemning Senator Brice’s 
Stand against the Wilson bill. 

_ Fire at Dalton, O, swept away 50 frame houses 
in the heart of the town. 





New Election Laws.—Although the steps in 
electoral reform the past year have been few 
iney are in the line of true progress. Rhode 


asinnd will hereafter elect congressmen by plu- 
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rality instead of majority vote, Virgfmia has 
adopted the Australian ballot law, Kentucky and 
Colorado have revised their election laws and 
New York has granted —— to extend the 
Myersvoting machine from towns to cities. Ohio 
and Iowa have made concessions to woman suf- 
fragists, the former state bg weyers them to 
vote for school directors and the latter on ques- 
tions of bonds and taxes for school and municipal 
purposes. Massachusetts draws the line of illit- 
eracy more closely by requiring each voter to 
read from a slip containing a portion of the state 
constitution, the slip being drawn from a box. 
Massachusetts has also adopted a primary election 
law, but the part pertaining to towns is open to 
the objection of being complicated. 


Much Talk; Little Labor Legislation.—Labor 
leaders point out that though this year’s legisla- 
tures devoted an unprecedented amount of time 


to the subject of bettering the condition of the 
laboring classes, a pont? of legislation resulted. 
The Massachusetts legislature appointed a com- 
mission to investigate the question of the unem- 
ployed and passed alaw imposing a penalty for 
discharging an employee or reducing his wages 
for giving or withdrawing his vote. In Rhode 
Island employment bureaus are prevented taking 
advantage of the laboring classes by a law which 
compels a bureau to return five-sixths of its fee 
in case an employee is discharged within a speci- 
fied time for any reason other than incompetency. 
New York voted to investigate the evils of tene- 
ment houses and a considerable sum was spenton 
the parks of the metropolis to give the unem- 
ployed work, New Jersey forbids employers ex- 
acting promises not to join labor organizations as 
a prerequisite to employment. The territorial 
legislature of Utah appropriated $2000 for employ- 
ment of labor on the capitol grounds. These in- 
stances, labor men say,comprise the sum total 
of the present year’s legislative efforts to amelior- 
ate the condition of labor. 





Two Successful Strikes.—The trades unions of 
New York city have won two notable victories. 
The contractors have acceded to the garment 
makers’ request for shorter hours and larger 
wages and the builders at the demand of the car- 
penters have practically abolished the lumping 
system or the sub-letting of contracts which tends 
toward lower wages in that the man to whoma 
contract is sub-let must do the work ata less price 
than the original contractor. Encouraged by the 
success of their fellow craftsmen in New York 
city, the garment workers in Boston are endeavy- 
oring to abolish the sweating system in that city, 
and their efforts may result in a strike involving 
3000 or 4000 people. 


Elmira Reformatory Investigation.—At the 
investigation of charges against the management 
of the Elmira (N Y) reformatory, last week, Supt 
Brockway’s own evidence proved conclusively 
that his punishment for trivial offences often 
bordered on brutality. One prisoner, who refus- 
ed to give the names of his parents, was put in 
confinement and kept on two rations a day. 
Brockway denied the statements of numerous 
witnesses as to black eyes, bruises and being per- 
manently injured at his hands, but admitted that 
he had struck inmates with his fist and made 
their noses bleed by blows with the strap. Judge 
Gilbert claimed that several hundred thousand 
copies of the Summary, the reformatory paper, 
containing an account of the investigation favor- 
able to the defense, were distributed to the in- 
mates and circulated broadcast over the state. 
If Mr Brockway is deserving of censure the board 
of directors which approved his irregularities is 
equally derilect. 





King Humbert and the Pope Negotiate.—A 
reconciliation between King Humbert of Italy 
and the pope is a possibility of the near future. 
The pope has long lamented the antagonism be- 
tween Lialy’s political government and the 
ehureh, but will probably stipulate a restoration 
of at least a portion of the temporal possessions, 
which were under the pope’s control prior to the 
unification of Italy. The least concession which 
the supporters of the pope are willing to accept 
is the part of Rome comprising the Vatican and 
St Peter’s and astrip of land extending along 
that bank of the Tiber to the sea. The accept- 
ance of the offer would open the question of sub- 
sidy. After stripping him of his possessions in 
1870 the Italian parliament voted Pius IX an an- 
nual allowance of $600,000, which he refused to 
accept. If it were accepted now the matter of 
arrears might arise, and Italy’s treasury can ill 
afford to spare any large sum. King Humbert’s 
change of attitude is said to be due to fear of an- 
geen ye which is spreading at an alarming rate in 
taly. 





Japan and Corea Make a Treaty.—An impor- 
tant treaty between Japan and Corea, ostensibly 
for the perpetuation of Corea’s independence, 
binds the Japanese government to wage war 
against China until that country withdraws its 
forces from Corea and abandons its claim to regu- 
late its autonomy. Corea in return is to facilitate 
the movement of Japanese forces and furnish 
provisions at fair prices. The treaty terminates 
when China and Japan declare peace. It is re- 
ported that the Chinese forces in northern Corea 
are hemmed in by the Japanese and have been 
obliged to kill their cavalry horses for food. Ad- 
miral Ting of the Chinese navy has been degraded 
for cowardice and incapacity and a strong ele- 
ment in Pekin is intriguing against Li Hung 
Chang. The Japanese are reported to have won 
a great victory 35 miles from Phong Yang, which 
the Japanese are rapidly appro: -_s Posses- 









sion of Phong Yang by the Japanese would men- 
ace Pekin. ac 





To Test Interstate Commerce Act.—The inter- 
state commerce commission will bring a test case 
against the officials implicated in the Atchison 
rebate scandal. There is a fine of $50,000 and two 
years’ imprisonment for each payment of rebates. 
The commission has obtained photographic fac 
similes of two rebate vouchers calling for $3000 to 
two shippers who had patronized the Atchison. 
It also has the affidavit of an employee who re- 
ceived rebates for his employer. 

Events in Other States.—W. C. P. Breckin- 
ridge was beaten in the primaries last Saturday 
and W. C. Owens will be the congressional nomi- 
nee of the Blue Grass (Ky)democracy. The re- 
sult was hailed with joy by the women of the dis- 
trict. There were several brawls and one man 
was mortally stabbed. 

The United States circuit court of Boston has 
rendered a verdict for the defendant in the libel 
suit for $25,000 brought by Mrs Helen M. Gougar, 
president of the Indiana woman suffrage associa- 
tion and a speaker for the prohibitionists, against 
Congressman Elijah <A. Morse. Mrs Gougar 
eharged Mr Morse with making the allegation 
that she was receiving money from the democrats, 
notwithstanding that she published a denial and 
asked him to make a retraction. Mrs Gougar’s 
counsel will move new a trial. 

Mayor Pingree of Detroit has been sued for 
amounts aggregating $50,000 by three officials of 
the fire department who were arrested for con- 
spiracy on complaint of Pingree and acquitted of 
the charge. 

The receiver of the First national bank of Se- 
dalia, Mo, has filed a suit for $358,000 against its 
directors. J.C. Thompson, the cashier, is a fugi- 
tive in Mexico, and Silas Newkirk, the president, 
is now in California. It is charged the directors al- 
lowed Newkirk to overdraw his account to the 
amount of $101,000 and permitted Thompson to 
gamble away $71,000, besides allowing insolvent 
parties to draw $90,000 out of the vaults. 

Notice has been given employees of the Idaho 
division of the Union Paeific road that on account 
of the personal strife engendered by partisanship 
it desires them to refrain from active participa- 
tion in polities and that any one accepting a nom- 
ination for office will be asked to resign. 

Omaha (Neb) railway employees claim that 
they are discriminated against by a secret black 
list. The signals are said to be communicated 
by the water mark of the clearance papers issued 
by the road on which the applicant was last em- 
ployed. 

A board of arbitration with extended powers 
has been appointed by the government of Louis- 
iana. Its creation is not so much a result of the 
Debs strike as of several severe strikes that have 
occurred in New Orleans the past few years, the 
last one requiring the interference of the gov- 
ernor. 

Don Pio Pico the last Mexican governor of 
California, is dead at Los Angeles, aged 4%. Pico 
was a revolutionary spirit, and submitted with 
ill grace to United States control of California. 
He perpetrated a series of land frauds which in- 
stead of aiding his countrymen were so gross that 
many having clear titles were dispossessed by a 
commission appointed to settle difficulties. 

The Nevada populist platform indorses govern- 
ment ownership of railroads and demands the 
enforcement of all clauses of the interstate com- 
meree act. It favors the election of United States 
senators by direct vote, requests the exclusion of 
Japanese and Chinese, opposes the issue of gov- 
ernment bonds for any purpose and demands the 
repeal of national bank laws. It also asks the 
government to authorize the states to employ 
idle labor in reclaiming arid and swamp lands, to 
be paid by the government in legal tender notes 
Louisiana, always a consistent democratic state, 
feels that the new sugar schedule is the hardest 
blow it has ever been given by legislation, and 
the republicans hope temporarily to gain a con- 
gressman or two from the disaffection. 

In one locality of the resurvey of the boundary 
line between the United States and Mexico from 
El Paso on the Rio Grande to the Pacific no mon- 
uments were found for 100 miles, and in another 
case a monument was found a mile south of the 
true line. In some cases Americans who had 
said taxes to the United States found themselves 
iving in Mexico, and in others Mexicans found 
themselves inhabitants of the United States. 





In Foreign Climes.— Negotiations have been be- 
gun in Madrid fora new commercial treaty be- 
tween the United States and the Spanish colonies 
which is made necessary by the new tariff’s can- 
celing the reciprocity agreement between Spain 
and the United States. 

The French government has issued preliminary 
regulations for the Paris exposition of 1900 which 
will cover considerable more ground than that of 
1889. 

Native professorsin the American colleges and 
seminary at Aintab and Marash in northern 
Syria, Turkey, have been arrested by the Turkish 
government upon suspicion of political intrigue. 
Three Amherst men and one graduate from the 
Union theological seminary of New Yorkj are_ be- 
lieved to be among the number. 

The recent verdict absolving the accused par- 
ties in the Banca Romana trial, which implicated 


some of Italy’s highest officials ina government 
bank scandal, is said to be a result buying up 
the jury at $10,000 apiece. 



































Our Library Card, 


Carlotta’s Intended, and Other Stories, 
($1.50) by Ruth McEnery Stuart; Pem- 
broke, ($1.50*) by Mary E. Wilkins; Trilby, 
($1.75*) by George Du Maurier. 


The Ascent of Man, ($2*) Prof. Henry Drum- 
mond. 


Old English Ballads, F.B.Gummere; Here 
at Home, ($1.50*) James Whitcomb Riley. 


Life of Isabella of Castile, ($1.50*) Gen. O. O. 
Howard. 


A Run into Russia, with the story of a visit 
to Count Tolstoi, ($1) Rev. William 
Wilberforce Newton. 


Boys’ Own Guide to Fishing, ($1.50*) John 
Harrington Keene; College Days, or Har- 
ry’s Career at Yale, ($1.50*) J. S. Wood; 
Narcissa, or the Road to Home, (50c*) 
Laura E. Richards. 











Good Books for Children. 





Twenty years ago, literature for children was 
limited in quantity and of very different qual- 
ity from what it is to-day, when the mo 
nile” shelves of every public library are filled 
to overflowing with books, whose illustrations 
are a delight, to say nothing of the story which 
accompanies them. The only drawback to this 
richness of literature is where much is rubbish 
it is often no easy task to select the right 
books. The little folks carry their cards to the 
library and the parents wander through heaps 
of volumes in the book store with the vaguest 
idea of what is wanted, and often a pleasing 
name is found not to be sure criterion of a 
pleasing book. A careful survey of the juve- 
nile literature of the day, such as this article 
offers, will therefore doubtless prove an aid 
both to parents and children, in buying a new 
book or choosing the best thing at the library. 

There are some favorite authors such as 
Frances Hodgson Burnett, whom we think of 
as the writer of Little Lord Fauntleroy, and 
yet she has given us other books which are 
quite as delightful although perhaps not_ quite 
as famous. There is that sweet story of a lonely 
little girl, Sara Crewe, besides Little St Eliza- 
beth, Editha’s Burglar and The One I Knew 

3est of All. It would be hard to find a writer 
whose books are so eagerly welcomed by the 
girls as Susan Coolidge. Her latest book, and 
itis a charming one, is The Barberry Bush, 
but there are others from which may be chosen 
—Clover, Eyebright, Cross Patch, A Round 
Dozen, Just Sixteen and A Guernsey Lily. 
Perhaps as popular volumes for little folks as 
have ever been issued are Palmer Cox’s Brownie 
Books. Two stories which are classic in juve- 
nile literature are Donald and Dorothy and 
Hans Brinker by Mary Mapes Dodge. An- 
other writer, who has as big audience among 
the boys as the girls is Kate Douglas Wiggin. 
She has touched many a heart by The Birds’ 
Christmas Carol, Timothy’s Quest, The Story 
of Patsey, and her latest book, Polly Oliver’s 
Problem, which!is perhaps the most fascinat- 
ing work she has done. Every girl who reads 
is familiar with Mrs Whitney’s stories, and 
there is such a long list of them,—Faith Gart- 
ney’s Girlhood, Patience Strong’s Outings, Odd 
or Even, The Gayworthys, We Girls, Bonny- 
borough, Ascutney Street and A Golden Gos- 
sip. Then for the boys, if they have not read 
any of Mollie Elliot Seawell’s stories, get them 
Midshipman Paulding, Paul Jones and Little 


Jarvis. They will enjoy Kirk Monroe’s 
books, too, some of which are Campmates, 
Dorymates, Canoemates, Raftmates and The 


White Conquerors. All the children,—and was 
there ever a child who did not love Louise May 


Aleott’s stories?—will find the tale of the 
writer's life almost as delightful as Little Wo- 
men itself. It is called Life, Letters and Jour- 
nals, by Ednah D. Cheney, and the glimps¢é 


which is given behind the scenes in the life of 
Miss Alcott will make the girls re-read her 
books and then they will discover how much 
of the personality of the sweet, gentle generous 
woman is to be found between the lines of 
every story. Here is a list of Miss Alcott’s 
books: Little Women, Little Men, Eight 
ins, Under the Lilacs, An Old-Fashioned 
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Girl, Jo’s Boys, Rose in Bloom, Jack-and Jill, 
Spinning Wheel Stories, Proverb Stories, Sil- 
ver Pitchers, A Garland for Girls, Jimmy’s 
Cruise in the Pinafore, An Old-Fashioned 
Thanksgiving, My Girls, My Boys, Shawl 
Straps and Cupid, and Chow-Chow. Among 
some of the newest books, there are Rudyard 
Kipling’s fascinating Jungle Book; M. E. Wil- 
kins’ Pot of Gold; a series of four delightful 
stories for girls, entitled Esther’s Fortune, 
Helen Glenn, The Squire’s Daughter and For 
Honor’s Sake by Lucy C. Lillie; J. M. Oxley’s 
Archie of Athabasca; Tom Sawyer Abroad, by 
Mark Twain; A New England Girlhood, by 
Lucy Larcom; Mrs M. H. Catherwood’s We 
are Seven; A New England Boyhood by E. E. 
Hale. 

One can go back to the juvenile literature, 
which our fathers and mothers enjoyed, and 
find among it many a book which will prove a 
delight to the little folks of to-day. Hans An- 
dersen’s Fairy Tales never grow old, while 
Grimm’s Fairy Tales will be new two hundred 
years hence; and talking of fairy tales, do not 
forget to make-the children acquainted with 
Lewis Carroll’s two charming stories, Alice in 
Wonderland and Alice Through the Looking 
Glass. Also let them read At the Back of the 
North Wind, by George Macdonald; Mr Ruth- 
erford’s Children, by Susan Warner; Nathan- 
iel Hawthorne’s Tanglewood Tales, and that 
unigue History of England, which Charles 
Dickens wrote for children, making such a fas- 
cinating story of history as only the author of 
David Copperfield could. : 

Some day in the near future the boys and 
girls will find on Our Library Card, on this 
page, a list of books selected ene those enu- 
merated in the foregoing article, with the 
prices, so they must be on the lookout. 





New Books on Our Table. 





International Bimetallism has an advocate in 
Elijah Helm, whose book, The Joint Standard, ($1*) 
is a[clear, level-headed statement of his views 
and the more convincing because the author pre- 
serves pe oy temper. The rise in the value of 
gold is clearly traced, along with the general fall 
in prices, facts and statistics being adduced with 
good judgment. This book seems destined to 
further the cause of international bimetallism. 





Annals of the Drug Business in the United 
States, and especiallyjin New_York city, are con- 
tained in a volume issued by W. H. Schieffelin & 
Co, New York city, and entitled One Hundred 
Years of Business Life. 





The Care of Children.—In connection with 
her work as an editor of the Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal, Elizabeth Robinson Scovil received over a 
thousand letters concerning the care of infants, 
the answers to what were collected in a pam- 
phiet, entitled A Baby’s Requirements. Further 

uestions as to the care of older children caused 
the amplification of this pamphlet to a book 
which bears the title at the head of this para- 
graph. There are chapters on foods and feeding, 
clothing, beds and ding, the baby’s toilet, 
baths, care of the teeth, the eyes, the ears, the 
hair, the nails, the feet, ailments, physical de- 
formities, diseases of children, emergencies, phys- 
ical culture, the care of girls, the care of boys, 
and home traiuing to womanhood and manhood. 
Every mother should read this reliable and prac- 
tical book. ($1*) 





AB C in Cheese Making.—Too little cheese is 
eaten in America especially on the farms. The 
second edition of J. H. Monrad’s handy manual of 
cheesemaking (50c) is written especially for the 
thousands of farmers’ wives and daughters who 
cannot attend a dairy school but who are eagerly 
wishing to make palatable and nutritious cheese 
for the home table and for the village market. 
It is certainly one of the best books published on 
home cheese making. 

A Magnificent Work entitled Methods in the 
Art of Taxidermy, ($10) by Olive Davie, is of 
great value to sportsmen and lovers of natural 
history. All lovers of good books, too, will be 
pleased with such a work of art. There are # full 

age engravings, chiefiy from the drawings of Dr 
Theodore Jasper, and 500 figures illustrating the 
modes of procedure in Taxidermy. 





The Medicinal Plants of Tennessee.—The gath- 
ering of. medicinal plants for the commercial 
druggists has groved a profitable industry through- 
out the Southern States. These plants maybe de- 
termined by the aid of the analytical key contained 
in the useful volume named. There is also a com- 
plete description of the medicinal plants, with 
their geography, the time to collect them, and 
the best methods of pe geet | them for market. 
The list of prices paid by manufacturing pharma- 
cists, with the rates charged for the prepured 





*The asterisk (*) after the price of a2 book means 
that it will be sent postpaid by Orange Judd 
pm gag 52 Lafayette place, N ¥, on receipt of 

rice. This is headquarters for all books pertain- 


g to agriculture and rural pursuits; large illus- 
trated catalogue sent on request. 
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drugs, will be very useful to collectors of these 
indigenous economic plants. The Medicinal 
Plants of Tennessee (paper 50c, cloth 75c*) by A. 
Gattinger, M D, under the direction of the state 
commissioner of agriculture, J. F. P. Allison. 


Our Library Card aims to present a list of 
books, mainly new, representative of their 
respective classes and well worth reading or pur- 
chasing. The works of fiction mentioned in this 
week’s Card are by authors too well-known to 
need introduction. The Ascent of Man, by Prof 
Drummond, author of Natural Law in the Spirit 
ual World, is a notable book and is attracting. 
much attention. Paraphrasing in the title Dar- 
win's Descent of Man, the author, who is an evol- 
utionist, argues for the development of the human 
soul by an evolutionary process. Whitcomb Riley 
is unquestionably the a poet of America 
to-day, and his new book of poems will be eager] 
read and preserved. The quaint Old English Bab. 
lads present a different and at the same time 
attractive phase of poesy. Gen Howard’s histori- 
cal work is highly praised. Rev Mr Newton (of 
Pittsfield, Mass.) writes delightfully of travel, 
while the books recommended for young folks 
are of standard character. 





Government Publications issued by the U 5 
dept of agri and to be obtained of the sec of agri at 
Washington, include the following: Suggestions 
Regarding the Cooking of Food, by Edward Atkin- 
son, with introductory remarks concerning the 
nutritive value of common food materials, by Mrs 
Ellen H. Richards; Forage Plants of the South, 
(farmers’ bulletin No 18) by 8. M. Tracy, a sum- 
mary of investigations at the experiment sta- 
tions of Mississippi, North Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida and Louisiana; The Effect of Spraying 
with Fungicides on the Growth of Nursery Stock, 
by B. T. Galloway (bulletin No 7, division of vege- 
table pathology,) showing the results of three 
years’ work in the treatment of nursery stock for 
the prevention of fungous diseases; proceedings 
of the seventh annual convention of the associa- 
tion of American agricultural colleges and exper- 
ment stations, held at Chicago, Oct 17-19, 1893, ed- 
ited by A.C. True and H. E. Alvord (bulletin No 
20, office of experiment stations); bulletin 32, divi- 
sion of entomology, containing the reports of the 
field agents for 1893; answers to questions con- 
cerning the use of wheat asa food for stock, by 
D. E. Salmon (circular of information No 2, bu- 
reau of animal industry), entitled Wheat as a 
Food for Growing and Fattening Animals; Pro- 
tection of Fruits, Vegetables and other Food 
Products from Injury by Heat or Cold Durin 
Transportation, by Mark W. Harrington, chief o 
the weather bureau. 





Agricultural Experiment Station Bulletins— 
Farmers may obtain the following bulletins or 
reports free by writing to the Agricultural, Exper- 
iment stations at the various postoffices and 
states named below. 

ALABAMA—At Auburn. Experiments in Cross- 
ing for the Purpose of Improving the Cotton Fiber 
(B 56). Fertilizers Required \ Cotton as Deter- 
mined by the Analysis of the Plant (B 57). 

+ ARIZONA—At cson. Preliminary Report of 
Observations on the Crown-Knot (B 1). 

DELAWARE—At Newark. Strawberries (B 24). 

FLORIDA—At Lake City. Fertilizers—How to 
Make and How to Use Them (B 22). Annual Re- 
port. 

: GEORGIA—At Experiment. Manures and Fertil- 
izers (B 22 and 23). Variety, Fertilizer and Culture 
Experiments on Cotton; Cotton Crosses and Hy- 


brids (B 24). 
IpAHO—At Moscow. Water and Water Analy- 
Field Experiments 


ses (B 8). 

INDIANA—At_ Lafayette. 
with Wheat; Forms of Nitrogen for eat (B 51). 

IowA—At Ames. Steer and Heifer eef ; 
Changes During Cheese Ripening; Experiments 
with Fungicides; Corn Insects—Their Injuries 
and How to Treat Them; Index to Volume II, Bul- 
letins 18 to 2, inclusive (B24). Feediug Winter 
Dairy Cows; Calf hee py 1 Specific Gravity and 
Weight of Wheat Seed; Report on Separators; 
Creaming by Gravity; Corn Meal vs Grass with 
Stock Steers; Actinomycosis and the Iodide Treat- 
ment; Rainfall Record ¢ 25). 

LOUISIANA—At Baton Rouge. Report of Results 
for 1893 at Calhoun (B 29). 

MARYLAND—At College Park. Composition cf 
Commercial Fertilizers Sold in the State (B 27). 
Experiments with Wheat and Barley (B 28). 

MASSACHUSETTS—At Amherst. Fertilizers and 
Weather (B 54). Meteorological Bulletin No 67. 

MINNESOTA—At St Anthony Park. The Russian 
Thistle or Russian Tumble Weed (B 33). 

NEW HAMPSHIRE—At Durham. Farmyard Ma- 
nures and Artificial Fertilizers (B 21). 

NEW JERSEY—At New Brunswick. The Use of 
Koch’s Lymph in the Diagnosis of Tuberculosis of 
Cattle (B10). Analyses of Fertilizing Materials 
and Home Mixtures; The Experience of Farmers 
with Home Mixtures (Box 102). 

NEW YoRK—At Geneva. Analyses of Commer- 
cial Fertilizers Collected during the Spring of 
1894 (B 73). Cornell University station at Ithaca. 
Fifth Annual Report. “ 

NORTH CAROLINA—At Raleigh. Weather (B 57). 

NORTH DAKOTA—At Fargo. Tuberculosis (B 14). 
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The Harvey Water Motor (B 48). 
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Thought. 


THERESE M. RANDALL. 





The soul is like a harp of gold 

And Thought the music lying cold 

Within its veins of gleaming silver, 

Till life with hand of strength and fire 

Sweeps the strings of the silent lyre, 

Then unborn Thought into ane leaps, 

And breathes, and sings, and laughs and 
weeps. 


Johnny’s Colt, 
But Father’s Horse. 


Florence McCallen. 





There was no mistake about it; old Kit was 
dying. Her fast-glazing eyes looked with al- 
most human solicitude at the little, staggering, 
day-old colt whose velvet muzzle pressed her 
own, and her last breath was spent in a whin- 
ny to soothe its fears. The sight was more 
than Johnny Campbell could bear; he hid his 
race in the sleeve of his jean jacket and sob- 

d. 

Mrs Campbell knelt beside the dying mare 
and soothingly smoothed her glossy neck, and 
beautiful bend while the tears streamed down 
her own face. She was thinking of how, years 
ago, beautiful Kitty had been the fleetest trot- 
ter in the country drives and how proud she had 
been to drive her about during her brief but hap- 
py courting days. The companion of those days 
now stood by, stern and still, watching the dy- 
ing struggle ,of his favorite, and when his wife 
looked up and said gently, “She is dead now, 
poor, poor Kitty!” he turned away without 
Speaking. Presently he turned again saying 
in a hard voice: “John, get me something to 
kill this colt with.” 

There was a chorus of “no, no, no/” and 
Ruey, the 11-years-old nee tg rose up from 
where she had been crouching under a clump 
of lilacs. 

“You won’t kill poor Kitty’s baby will you, 

pa? Let us keep it.” 

“What will you do with it? An ugly white 
oo that looks like’a sheep! How will you 
eed it?” 

“T’ll feed her, father.’”’ This from beneath 
Johnny’s tear-wet coat sleeve. 

“What with?” 

“He may have the milk from my heifer,” 
Ruey said. ‘Please let him keep her.’ 

“Well, you may try, but if I find you neg- 
lecting her, I’ll kill her, sure.”’ 

Johnny straightway began his ministrations, 
taking the poor, famished baby away from her 
mother’s body, and contriving a bottle to feed 


er. 
Mr Campbell was not by nature a hard man, 
but circumstances had made him so. In his 
father’s house he had been the center of inter- 
est, round which an admiring crowd of sisters, 
iri cousins and aunts had revolved, makin 
im feel himself to be the veritable center o 
the universe. When he courted his wife he 
did so in a characteristic manner, feeling that 
he did her an honor, and letting her know that 
he felt so. When their children were born— 
twins—he felt aggrieved that they were not 
both boys so that he might name them for him- 
self and father,—John and Daniel. But one of 
them being a boy he felt himself entitled to the 
honor and named him John. His daughter he 
named Zeruiah for his mother, but long since 
loving lips had softened the name to “Ruey.”’ 
It never occurred to him that his wife might 
wish to name at least one of them, nor did she 
mention any such desire. During their baby- 
hood Johnny had been his father’s favorite, 
but now he was old enough to work he ex- 
pected him to have at once the strength of a 
man to do and the wisdom of a man to plan his 
work. And Johnny was a boy. Worse still, 
he was just such a boy as his father had been, 
self-assertive and full of restless energy at 
times, and as lazy as hi8 satanic majesty could 
desire at others. In vain Ruey hovered about 
with deft helpfulness to shield him; all she 
could do was to get into the scrape, whatever 
it was, and get whipped, too. Which was a 
comfort to Johnny, if not to herself. The 
wooed him with a 


woods and the streams 





EVENINGS AT HOME 













witchery he could not withstand. The long, 
interminable corn rows looked so cruelly hot 
and monotonous when, going west, he could 
see the lush tops of the water maples, and the 
wide-spreading, ghostly white limbs of the syc- 
amores on Tebo creek, and hear the luring 
eall of the “‘spring bird’’—‘“‘fish, fish, fishing.” 

That is what Johnny thought it said, and 
what Johnny called the birds, and what every 
boy on Tebo bottoms calls it. What its true name 
is I know not, but have heard that when a boy 
hears it his jackknife opens almost of its own 
accord to cut a fishing pole, and “a agg in his 
feet’’ takes men creekwards willy nilly, but this 
I cannot swear to. I only know that the two 
hired men at the Campbell farm would at such 
times plow 20 rows across the long field while 
Johnny was plowing one, and at “quitting 
time’ Johnny’s horses would be fresh and 
frisky, while the others would be almost too 
tired to walk. All this counted up heavily 
against Johnny; he said to himself that every 
boy has to play some time, and he was right 
there. He wondered his father had given him 
the colt he felt himself such a fraud. 

In three years she was sucha beauty! A 
pale cream color with long, flowing mane and 
tail, as silky as a baby’s hair, with dainty 
limbs and perfect head, she well deserved the 
name Ruey had given her before she was a 
month old,—Beauty. The feeding had fallen 
to Ruey’s share, but Johnny had nobly done his 
ee. It was said in the neighborhood that 

ohnny Campbell’s filly couldn’t talk, but she 
didn’t need to! She could do everything else! 

Johnny,—fifteen now, and not liking very 
much to be called “Johnny’’—had trained her 
well. She would kneel at the word of com- 
mand, would back and sidle in a stately dance 
when Johnny whistled, and would bring her 
own bridle to him, throwing down a dozen or 
more in the hunt for it,if they were in the 
way, or Johnny had hidden it. She had many 
other accomplishments, and was good-natured 
and obliging about “showing” off when de- 
sired. 

One evening when he was exercising her a 
stylish carriage stopped at the gate and a pale 
little girl sitting by her father’s side in it clasp- 
ed her hands in delight at Beauty’s perform- 
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plow or anything and she’ll pull’em, but of 
course we don’t work her much. We don’t 
want father to know it; we don’t want her 
mane wore off with a collar.” 

“Your father would not sell her, I suppose ?” 

“Why, no,” said Ruey, quickly,” she’s ours. 
I mean she’s Johnny’s. He wouldn’t take any- 
thing for her.” . 

‘“‘Hm-m,” said, or rather grunted, the man in 
the buggy. He had some knowledge of the 
slender hold farm children have on the ani- 
mals they have petted and called their own, 
and he had made up his mind to buy her be- 
fore he turned his fat, slow old horse into the 
road. And so the next day their father sold 
Beauty. There are no words in the language 
adequate to picture John’s anguish and his 
sense of his father’s cruel injustice. He him- 
self could see nothing amiss. He had accus- 
tomed himself to thinking that no one depend- 
ent = him had any rights which he was 
bound to respect. As he had had his way year 
by year he became a sort of domestic czar 
whose word was a law from which there was 
no appeal. He treated all their little ebulli- 
tions leniently, as one watching the fish flop- 
ping helplessly upon his hook refrains from 
unnecessary cruelty. 

In the household outburst which greeted the 
sale of Beauty, Mr Campbell bore himself with 
becoming dignity and forbearance. The con- 
sciousness of the extra hundred he ‘had been 
able to extort from the buyer for mere accom- 
plishments which he himself had not consider- 
ed of any account, gave him fortitude to hold 
out without getting seriously angry, through 
all the tears, despair and anger of his house- 
hold vassals. For Johnny was furious. He 
had seen his pet lamb, his pigs, calves and 
fowls sacrificed one by one and had shed tears 
and got overit. Not so now. He was aman 
now, he felt, nearly as tall as his father, and 
Beauty’s very life was his, for had not his 
father meant to kill her? And when his father 
magnanimously took a dollar from his pocket 
and offered it to him, he struck hand and coin 
furiously aside and swore. For the first time 
in his life he cursed; at any rate it was the first 
time any of the family had heard him do it. 
They stood in frozen horror, but in Ruey’s 
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“WHO BROKE HER ?’’ INQUIRED THE GENTLEMAN. 


ance. Johnny, proud of his pet, brought her 
down to the gate, Ruey following bashfully. 

“You have a beautiful colt, my boy. How 
old is she ?”’ 

“Three and one month,” said Johnny, flush- 
ing with pleasure. 

“Make her dance, Johnny,” said Ruey. 

So Johnny whistled “Yankee Doodle” and 
Beauty took some stately steps and wound up, 
as if she felt the occasion to be an important 
one, by taking off Johnny’s straw hat with her 
teeth and deftly setting it upon Ruey’s head. 

“Who broke her ?”’ inquired the >. 

“She ain’t broke,” answered Johnny, indig- 
nantly, “she’s just trained. Sister and Ijtrain- 
ed her from a day old and she’ll do anything 
we tell her. We can hitch her toasled ora 





heart there was an answering echo, for was 
not Johnny the other half of her? “Damn 
your dollar!’’ Fhe} said looking his father 
straight in the eyes, “I pity a man who has as 
little honor as you! You are meaner thana 
thief; you take another’s property and sell it, 
pretending you have a right to do it. You 
know you have not; you are a thief and a 
hypocrite too.” 

It was said, and he was glad; his heart 
bounded with triumph when he noticed the 
look upon his father’s face. But it stilled 
again when he saw his mother put her hand on 
Ruey’s head and bow her face uponit. He 
turned back and put his arms around her; his 
father had often sneered at his “calfish” love 
for his mother, and he thought of it now. 


























“Don’t, mother,—don’t cry. I’ll be the same 
to you, but father—never! I beg Aetangh se 
for talking so before you; tell me you forgive 
me. You have as much to bear from him 
as we.” 

John Campbell turned and went out to the 
barn. When he had seen his wife turn and 
bury her face on Johnny’s shoulder he had 
felta pang of envy. He still had asense of 
loss as he repeated to himself, ‘‘as much to 
bear from him as we.’’ Could it be they all 
felt so to him? 

The two hired men, a Swede and Miss- 
ourian, were mending a harness near him; he 
could hear their talk through the wall. 

“Yonny is agreat poy,’ said the Swede’s 
soft voice; “I haf sooch a poy as her, I be clad 
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“IT WAS A DOGGONE MEAN TRICK.’ 


more as efer. She gon’ leaf here porty gvick 
dough.” 

“Yaas,’’ drawled the other, “them men what 
think the’r goddlemighty are pizen mean to 
women folks and kids.” 

“He don’ been ‘fraid,” said the Swede: ‘He 
just got himself on de prain, vat you call?— 
hey ?” 

“Tt was a doggone mean trick, sellin’ Beauty, 
but hit’s the last un_he’ll do to Johnny, you 
mind what I say. That man just oughter be 
white-capped. Why I mind Lucy Arnold when 
she married him. I was a little chap but I’ve 
saw her at church an’ I uster think she was a 
angel. Now she’s a broke down old woman at 
32. When she’s gone to her grave and Johnny 
run off, he’ll marry some highflyer that'll give 
him——, and luck to her! He orter be sold to 
slavery jist one year. Then you'd see a change 
on this ranch. . She can’t go to church because 
she can’t ride in the big wagon,—too delicate 
to live much longer—an’ he goin’ on buyin’ 
land and cattle. I’d rest her the worth of a 
eight-dollar cart, anyhow.” 

“She’ll die py’n’py, den she rest.” 

“The boy’ll take keer of himself; he’s the 
very spit of John Campbell’s mouth. I scring- 
ed when he read the law to him, but he looked 
just like a photygraph of his dad while he’s 
doin’ it. I wanted toswing my hat and holler.” 

John Campbell sat and heard this; sat with 
his head bowed upon his knees enjoying the 
“giftie’ of seeing himself as others saw him. 
A long time he sat thus, then ordering his 
horse to be saddled he crept into the house by 
the back way, got his check book from his 
desk, and rode rapidly into the town. Thetwo 
miles had never seemed so long. Over and 
over in his mind he turned that speech of 
Johnny’s to his mother: ‘You have as much 
to bear from him as we.” 

That lawyer fellow had prized his pale little 
daughter so highly that nothing was too good 
for her, while he—oh, would Prince stumble on 
forever? The road was so long! He remem- 
bered how the pale little hand had patted the 
lawyer’s cheek in loving thanks. When had 
poor Ruey’s frightened gray eyes ever volunta- 
rily sought his? 

He was not ina humor to be thwarted, and 
when he left town Beauty was with him, at 
what cost he never told. She was adorned with 
the finest  silver-mounted harness that 
money could buy in the town, and 
was hitched to a _ stylish, light little 
phaeton. It seemed to him he had been gone 
a week, but on referring to his watch as 
he hitched Beauty, he found he had been ab- 
sent a little over four hours. He noted the 
weedy lawn where a dozen or more calves ‘had 
nipped poor Ruey’s flowers. He would soon 
fix that, he thought. That lawyer fellow with 
his velvet-smooth lawn and geranium beds! 
He would show him! 








OUR YOUNG FOLKS 


He went softly into the house and looked in- 
to the family room. No one was there but his 
wife, and her back was to him. He could see 
nothing of her but the neat batk of her calico 
gown and the soft, white nape of her neck with 
the little “scolding curls’? upon it. It had been 
a long while since he had noticed it, but he 
had kissed it many atime and thought it the 
prettiest neck in the world. She was crying, 
he could see, but was working, too, sewing but- 
tons on a shirt of his. He felt a queer unreas- 
onable vexation that she must feel herself such 
a slave that she would not even take time to 
to ery properly. 

But in a moment the sleeve of another of his 
shirts, slightly soiled, but with a good strong 
arm in it, was around her, and a grizzle-beard- 
ed mouth was kissing her neck again. Some 
scenes are too sacred to intrude upon and our 
sacred moments should be ourown. Aftera 
time the question came up, What should be 
done with Johnny? And Mrs Campbell said 
firmly, 

“He must apologise; I can’t allow him to be 
disrespectful.” 

“You—all—say he is like me. I suppose he 
is,—I haven’t noticed,’’—a sigh—‘but if he is 
he won't apologize except for his language; 
he told the truth.” At this moment the chil- 
dren entered, Johnny looking very straight 
and manly. The white anger had gone from 
his face, but a look of resentment still clouded 
his eyes, while resolve “firmed” the lines 
about his mouth. 

“T am sorry I spoke to you as I did, sir, be- 
fore mother and Ruey.”’ 

The father looked at the son with new sight; 
line for line he was like him—his very self. 

“Very well. I excuse you. You were pro- 
voked. You will find my apology at the rack 
by the gate. The carriage is your mother’s, 
the horse yours. Now can’t you shake hands 
with father, and make a new start?” 

Ruey stood looking at the group, father. 
mother and son, with happiness shining in her 
eyes. Then she put back a fallen lock of her 
mother’s hair, and lightly kissed it, then 
brushed a bit of lint from the table cover, sat- 
isfied to be forgotten. For that was her girl’s 
part inthe world; to be unnoticed for a time 
and then receive far too much attention. 

The Swedish hired man remarked to the 
other: “Dot garritch more stahl as we ox- 
pected. She gotta grease our shoess.”’ 

Whereupon the Missourian: “Didn’ I tell ye 
the boy had sand? We all ain’t in it now. 
When he wants togo off now, he’ll go, ’thout 
help from us. Wonner if the ole man won’t 
let him keep s’m houn’s ?” 





OUR YOUNG FOLKS. 


Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 


JENNIE JAMESON. 





This week we shall givefyou an historical 
puzzle. Don’t forget to address all letters to 
the Puzzle Editor, this office, that are intend- 
ed for this department. 


1 
4 17 
6 * * * 15 
. * * 
8 ° * 13 
* * * * 
> - 
10 * * 2 bad * ul 
* * 
* * * * 
12 * x 9 
* * * 
14 * * * 7 
16 5 
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This puzzle is composed of eight names, all 
prominent in or The middle letter of each 
name—or No 2 of the diagram—is the same in 
each word, and this will give you a clew. 

From 1 to 3 was a Scotchman, who invented a 
telescope. 

From 4 to 5 was a British general, whose name 
appears in the American revolutionary war. | 

From 6 to 7 was acommodore in the American 
navy of 1812. 

From 8 to 9 was a Venetian painter, whose his- 
torical subjects made his name famous. 

From 10 to 11 was another painter, a Dutchman, 
who made landscapes his principal subjects. 

From 12 to 13 was a chemist and naturalist, and 
flourished in Sweden in the 18th century. 

From 14 to 15 was an American, a noted patriot 
of revolutionary times and a philanthropist. 

From 16 to 17 was a noted Swiss surgeon, who 
also wrote much on medical subjects. 
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A Talk about the News. 
PATRICIA MOORE. 





China and the United States are probably the 
two most extremely opposite types. e 
United States of all countries is the least afraid 
of change. We are constantly trying new ways 
of doing things and are always expecting to 
improve our methods. China, on the other 
hand, is so sure that her old ways are the beSt 
that she despises new ideas. It is because of 
this beliefin their own perfectness that the 
Chinese mob Christian missionaries, oppose 
railroad construction and object to changes in 
their government. But for all that changes 
have been going on in China of late years. 
Some of the shrewder statesmen see the advan- 
tage of railroads and telegraph lines for trans- 
porting and communicating with troops in case 
of war if nothing else, thus enabling them to re- 
sist any attempt from the outside to chenge their 
ancient ways. But one improvement leads to 
another and China is already started on the 
road to civilization. 





Now here is something that ought to be very 
interesting if we only-knew more about it: 
Here are folks who are asking, more than half 
seriously too, if Mars is trying to signal us. 
You know of course that Mars is a planet far- 
ther from the sun than ours and -the astron- 
omers say itis colder. Now for a long time 
these scientific star-gazers with their big tele- 
scopes have been able to see what look like im- 
mense lights set at intervals on the surface of 
the planet. One of the theories about them is 
that they are immense snow-clad mountain 
peaks which glisten in the sunshine. But 
lately star-gazing folks have begun to say, sup- 
pone Mars being older than the earth and in- 
1abited by people, is away in advance of us in 
electrical lighting, and suppose they know 
about us and wish us to know about them. The 
astronomers have observed many things about 
Mars that make them think there are living 
beings on the planet, but that’s about as far as 
it seems likely we shall get. There isn’t any 
way by which we can get there or can make 
them understand. It would be much easier of 
course if the Marsians understood the Morse 
alphabet, or if we knew the Marsian language! 





Students of Natural History will welcome the 
yearly proceedings of the Linnzan society of New 
York, sold at 75¢ by the secretary of the society, 
who may be addressed at the American museum 
of natural history in New York city. The volume 
includes recent progress in the study of Nort. 
American mammals, by J. A. Allen and a consid- 
eration of some ornithological literature by L. 8. 
Foster. 




















“Oh what have youdone with your little straw 
hat, with its streamers of ribbons so pretty and 
gay?” 

“Oh, mother, dear mother, quite hungry was I, 
and I ate my straw hat, I am sorry to say.” 

{Harper’s Young People. 


“[’ve got your account here—falls due to-day.” 

“Hain’t got no money.” 

“How about cotton?” 

“Hain’t got none.” 

“Or corn?” 

“No corn, nuther.” 

“Well, we’ll take hogs.” 

“Hain’t got no hogs.” 

“What have you got?” 

“Well, we’ve got the rheumatism and we’re 
purty shore of the measles, if you kin wait!” 





A Blunder in the Numbers. 





The girl’s Empire gown pictured and de- 
seribed in the issueof Sept 15, was numbered 
wrongly. Orders received for the number 
given, which was 584, will be returned to the 
senders as promptly as possible, with the 
money. Those who want the patterns there de- 
scribed (Empire gown, consisting of Francene 
waist and bell skirt) should send 20c, specify- 
ing the following names, numbers and sizes: 

659. Francene waist. 

640. Misses’ bell skirt. Sizes, 14 and 16 years. 
For this order a coupon will not be required. 
The Papillon dress cannot be supplied. 
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To a Bride. 





MILDRED MCNEAL. 


Vl not repeat the old, time-honored phrase— 
“All happiness be with thee,” for I know 
That even now all happiness is thine: 

A heart that loves thee and will shelter thee 
As doth the oak the violet, and still 

Revere thee as the oak reveres the sky, 

Its heaven finding in the perfect love 

Thy womanhood so richly hath bestowed. 
Two lives complete in one—what happiness 
Can all of thy well wishers wish thee more? 


The coming years may bring thee new delights, 
New loves, unknown before, and strange, (sweet 


ties 
To bind thee yet more closely unto him 
Whom thou dost love so well. But even these 
New outlets for thy love can be no more 
Than variations of the harmonies 
That do so sweetly move upon thee now— 
A grand crescendo, full of mag! 
And tender, hidden meanings, half revealed, 
That holds thee close upon its beatingjheart, 
And grows in power and richness evermore. 


Electricity in the Kitchen. 


CLIFTON 8. WADY. 





The time is approaching—and much more 
rapidly than most of us are aware—when elec- 
tricity will be the universal heat agent, at 
least, in so far as cooking purposes are con- 
cerned. The way is not yet — for econom- 
ically heating large spaces, and the hot-air fur- 
nace or steam boiler will continue to supply 
heat for this use until Edison or another genius 
shall delve yet deeper into electrical possibili- 
ties. 

However, my reference is to heat for cook- 
ing purposes, and the introduction of the new 
agent in this particular direction is no longer 
in experimental stages—it is an established 
thing, and many large hotels are cooking by 
electricity, to-day. Companies are introduc- 
ing the system into the domestic economy of 
the average home, as well, and wherever there is 
an electric light plant, wires may be attached for 
the newer use, withfeconomy and comfort very 
suggestive of the “Golden age for women,” of 
which she has dreamed, when she hopes to see 
the kitchen range displaced with its smoke 
and “contrariness,’’ its exasperating actions 
and its undying heat ona sultry summer day. 

Well,a = of that dream has come true, as 
witness the accompanying illustration of a 
modern kitchen. The stovepipe is left, but 
attached to itis a small concave disc, under 
which the “oven” is placed. This may be 
any desired size and capacity, of course. The 
pots and kettles are all set upon a marble slab, 
and under each is a small “heating plate’’ con- 
nected by wires with a distant plant. The size 
of the wire will govern the power attainable. 
The heat can be started under each of the vari- 
ous utensils there shown, by simply inserting 
a ee socalled, and which appears at the 
ends of each of the several short pieces of wire 
to be noticed. The mere putting in of such 
plugs into their respective holes makes a con- 
nection, and the “‘fire’’ is started! Now within 
twenty minutes the ‘‘wash water’ will be boil- 
ing, the soup is red hot, the coffee water is 
bubbling, ready to be poured, the beefsteak is 
broiled as it stood upon the oven top, the pud- 
ding placed inside the oven to “heat up again’”’ 
is done, and the fat is liquid and hot in the 
spider. 

Not a match has been struck! Nota particle of 
ash dust has been!deposited anywhere! No 
undue heat pervades the atmosphere! Pull— 
pull—pull—and the heat is instantly cut off 
and all’s ready, and all’s done. Is there sick- 
ness in the night? Plug! and there’s the heat 
working away for dear life without any noise 
or effort apparent. : You do not have to buy 
coal or sift ashes—and then wash it off the 
furniture, later on. Your aluminum utensils 
last, practically, forever. The upright column 
appearing in the engraving illustrates the hot- 
water boiler. From it pipes run to faucets 
overhanging the sink. Everything is clean. 
and fportable, and bright, and will stay so, 
Hasten the glad day when homes throughoht 
the land shall be supplied with this current, 
mysterious but blessed. Our lives will all be 


fuller and brighter and broader than they {can 
now 


be made. That day is not far distant. 
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The Housework Cure 
HELEN HOUSEEKEEP. 





A chapter in my experience will best tell 
readers of this excellent paper the story 
of the curative value of housework—an as- 

ect of the theme which has been strangely over- 
ooked. I have learned from experience and 
observation that it is the only effectual remedy 
for incipient rheumatism, especially that form 
which attacks the fingers and causes the 
— to swell. It was after several years of 

otel life that this malady gradually came 
upon me, and I discovered’ that many other 
ladies were afflicted in the same way, and that 
the usual remedies prescribed were nearly 
worthless ; so I concluded there was somethin 
wrong about hotel life for women, and decidec 
to go to housekeeping in snug quarters, and 
try the effect of dishwashing, sweeping, dust- 
ing and other kitchen gymnastics that are 
sometimes spoken of very depreciatingly. I 
think my husband expected me to make a fail- 
ure of it, calling it arash experiment to try 
to get along without a servant, but I brought 
out ail my business talent to bear on the 
subject and soon managed to overcome all his 
scruples. I saw that even a tolerably capable 
and obliging servant in the kitchen was going 
to be a vexation, for it would prevent my in- 
dependent life there, and so I preferred hiring 
a@ good scrub woman to come in by the hour 
two or three times a week and do the heavy 
work. 

When I wanted to give a lunch or little din- 
ner I called in an itinerant waitress, and by 

reparing the extra dishes the day before, 
ound myself not overworked and nervous, but 
quite able to enjoy our friends—besides it was 
comforting to see what astonishment and 

leasure my husband took in these little af- 
airs) I worked cautiously at first, letting 
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latter, and the constant variety of exercise in 
eneral housework would freduce the former. 
t is indeed doubtful if fashionable women 
have any complaints that could not be cured 
by alittle honest housework! The doctors, 
themselves, often prescribe this course, but who 
ever heard of such a wise prescription being 
followed? 

But our fashionable women are becoming 
the patrons and pupils of our cooking and in- 
dustrial schools, and housekeeping will follow. 





Personal Perfumes. 
MAY PORTER LANGLEY. 


There is now, and has been for some time 
among women, arage or fad for a distinctive 
personal perfume. This is a very pretty idea, 
providing it is not carried to an extreme. 
Some people are so completely carried away 
with the fashion that they make themselves ob- 
noxious to many with whom they come in con- 
tact. When the poorer grades of perfumes are 
used extravagantly, a rank, strong odor is dif- 
fuséd, which is.very disagreeable to those of 
fine sensibilities and perceptions. When 
liquid perfume is used it should be the best, and 
even then sparingly. The French lead the 
world in the making of perfumes. 

There are three different means by which 
the person and clothing can be perfumed. The 
first is by liquids, the second by powders and 
the third by aromatic herbs, such as English 
lavender, dried rose leaves, Tonquin beans and 
like arti¢les. Without doubt the second made 
into sachets is the best and mest desirable 
method. This is used in bali gowns and other 
garments, as well as in the places where cloth- 
ing is kept. Sachets the entire size of 
draw, however large, are made now, where 
once atiny bag was thought quite sufficient. 
The most famous French sachet powders are 




















AN ELECTRIC KITCHEN. 


some things go rather than, through overex- 
ertion, to give up the experiment. Several of 
our friends predicted we should be back at the 
hotel in less than a month, but the change has 
worked well for many months, and no amount 
of entreaty would induce.us to give up our 
cozy, tidy, elegant, servantless home. I have 
just exercise enough after meals to make my 
digestion perfect, but if any day I feel I am 
getting too tired [ plan a day off or go down 
town with my husband. [ am not fretted 
about the servant warping the top of the 
kitchen stove with her red-hot fire and wasting 
coals and kindlings, nor by the always un- 
)leasant feeling that there are too many ‘“‘fol- 
owers” about, or that some one must sit up 
until she comes in at night! 

A fashionable woman cannot appreciate the 
buoyant, exhilarating feeling a true house- 
keeper has in going into her kitchen. I havea 
friend who subjects her home-loving husband 
to hotel life year in and year out, because she 
cannot take up the responsibilities of house. 
keeping, while every day she sighs over her 


too abundant and increasing avoirdupois and 
her swollen, rheumatic fingers. A short ap- 


prenticeship at dish-washing would cure the 





those made by Coudray. There is more violet 
sold than all other sachet powders put te 
gether, and it is certainly the most delicious of 
all delicious odors, especially desirable for and 
applicable to the use of maidens and young 
women, suggesting the sweetness and delicate 
modesty of that lovely denizen of the forest, 
the dainty wood violet. 

Heliotrope is next to violet in popularity 
and after that comes white rose and jockey 
club. Violet powder is evanescent in character, 
but may be improved in fragrance and made 
more lasting by adding to it one-halfits bulk 
of orris root powder. This is an excellent 
sachet for the Sean closet and is considerably 
less expensive than pure violet powder. Some 
Parisian manufacturers put up solidified per- 
fumes in pencil form which are enclosed in 
metal cases, and in the form of sachets for the 
linen or for the bodice. By rubbing this solidi- 
fied odor across any object it may be easily 
verfumed without dampening it. In this way 
ace, ribbons, gloves and stationery may quick- 
ly take the fragrance of flowers. 

Unlike most things the standard odors have 
held their own and still hold first place 
an army of new invaders with cal names. 














PARENTS AND CHILDREN. 


What the Baby’ll Be. 


WIN PACKARD. 








Like Newton of old the baby lies 
Beneath the apple tree. 

The light of the skies is in his eyes, 
As he sweetly smiles at me. 

An apple hangs in its leafy screen, 

Yellow and fair in its bower of green. 


September's sun hangs low on the sky, 
The evening is coming now, 

With languorous sigh the wind goes by, 
And shakes the apple bough 

And the apple that hung so fair and high, 

Had dropped with a bang on baby’s eye. 


And now Mama knows what her boy will be, 
When he comes to man’s maturity ; 
He will not record the past, not he, 
Nor yet peep into futurity; 
He’ll be a philosopher, bold and free 
And measure vast space’s concavity, 
For in his earliest childhood, he 
Was struck by the action of gravity! 


Two Ways of Governing. 


The child comes in from play and throws his 
cap carelesly on the floor. The mother tells 
him to pick it up and put it in its place. The 
child refuses. The mother repeats the 'com- 
mand somewhat more sternly. The child re- 
fuses somewhat more vigorously. The mother 
is irritated, and shows her irritation. The 
tendency of any passion is to awaken the cor- 
responding passion in another, and the moth- 
er’s irritation irritates the child. The mother 
slaps the child; the child slaps back. <A con- 
troversy is begun. The two wills are set 
against each other. Possibly the mother tri- 
umphs, and the child, sullen and angry, picks 
up the cap, embittered against the mother, and 
resolved when it gets older and stronger not to 
yield, and quite ready, the next time it comes 


into the house, to fling its cap upon the floor in - 


mere defiance. Perhaps the child triumphs, 
and looks with secret or even open contempt 
on the mother who failed to compel obedience. 

Another mother tells her child to pick up 
the cap; the child refuses; the mother quietly 
picks it up, and then inflicts some punishment 
on the child for his disobedience. It need not 
be asevere one. All thatis necessary is that 
it shall always be inflicted, and that it shall be 
inflicted not only without irritation expressed, 
but without irritation felt. The next day the 
scene is repeated. Day after day it re-occurs. 
The child learns that it does not pay to diso- 
bey. The two wills are never brought into 
open conflict; there is never a battle; the 
child’s combativeness is never aroused by the 
mother’s insistence; his self-willis never ex- 
cited by her self-will; she suffers the humilia- 
tion of a disobedient child, he the penal con- 
sequences of his disobedience. She suffers 
more than he does, but he learns the lesson in 
time, and, after five or ten years of such expe- 
rience, provided it is continuous and without 
exception, obeys because disobedience in- 
volves penalty. We repeat that the penalty 
need not be severe. If physical punishment 
is inflicted, it should be severe—severe enough 
to expel the anger: as an angry child who 
strikes his fist through a pane of glass is 
startled out of his anger by the crash of the 
glass and the cut and bleeding hand. These 
words from a writerin the Outlook, are pro- 
foundly true and worth reading. 





Knitted Edge, Baby Point. 





This dainty narrow edge makes a charming 
trimming for baby’s little garments, much more 





effective than many other patterns in ‘which 
there is more work. It also makes a neat and 
protective finish for the broad hem of a plain 
white skirt, or for the edge of muslin or cam- 
bric frills or flounces. To begin the lace, cast 
on four stitches, turn. 

1st Row—Knit two, over twice, knit two. 

24 Row—Knit three, purl one, knit two. 

3d Row—Knit four, over twice, knit two. 

4th Row—Knit three, purl one, knit four. 

5th Row—Knit eight. 

6th Row—Knit eight. 

7th Row—Knit eight. 

8th Row—Bind off,four, knit three. 

again at first row. 


MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


THE GOOD COOK. 
An Eminent Teacher of Cooking. 


Of the five women in the United States who 
have a national reputation as teachers of the 
art of cooking, Mrs Mary J. Lincoln, who is to 
conduct our Good Cook department, excels in 
—_ of economical methods and the adapta- 

ility of her recipes to all classes of homes. 
She was the first instructor of the Boston cook- 
Ps . ing school, es- 
tablished in or- 
der that this art 
might not be 
confined to 
eople of 
wealth, Miss 
Parloa’s private 
school being 
very expensive. 
Mrs Lincoln’s 
book, familiar- 
ly known as 
the Boston 
cook book, is 
the standard 
authority in 
American 
homes. She is 
the author also 
of Carving and 
Serving, a 
work wick has 
had a_ large 
sale. 

Largely as an 
outcome of Mrs 
Lincol n’s 
school, cooking is taught to some extent in the 
public schools of Massachusetts, and before 
many years probably will be a part of the 
school curriculum in all parts of the country. 

In connection with our Good Cook depart- 
ment, which under Mrs Lincoln will have a 
tremendous popularity and a wide reputation, 
there will appear shortly in Our Library Cor- 
ner'an article upon the literature of cookin 
and kindred topics, giving titles and prices o 
books, their comparative value and so on, 





MRS LINCOLN. 





Picnic Lunches. 
CLARA 8S. EVERTS 





August, September and the fore part of Oc 
tober are, par excellence, the time for picnics. 
The picnic should be above all things, a day of 
pleasure, and of freedom from care. While 
the lunch is a necessary and important factor 
in making a picnic a success, it should by 
no means be considered of prime consequence, 
as it so often seems to be, causing hours, even 
days of hard, hot work in preparation. In- 
stead should be provided plain, simple menus, 
trusting to the increased appetite of the pic 
nickers to make it seem most palatable. 

The following bill of fare will be found ap- 
petising and not hard to prepare or carry: 


Light rolls, Butter, Brown bread. 
Cold chicken, 


Celery, Cold slaw, Pickles, 
Succotash, 
Cake, Custard or —ageoen eream, 
Fresh fruits. 


The succotash may be made in the morning 
while oneis getting breakfast. Put boilin 
hot into self-sealing glass jars, sealed up an 
left on the stove to keep* hot until the last 
a before starting. Then if wrapped in 
woolen cloths, afterward with plenty of paper, 
it will keep warm until dinner time. The cus- 
tard or tapioca cream should for convenience 
be carried in glass jars. If one wants a little 
variety from the home bill of fare substitute 
canned salmon or mackerel for the chicken or 
other cold meat, procuring at least one 20c can 
of the fish for eaeh chicken that would be 
needed. For an afternoon picnic, where one 
carries supper instead of dinner, what would 
be nicer than the following bill of fare? 

Bread, Butter, 
Cold meat, 
Baked Irish potatoes, Baked sweet potatoes. 
Roasting ears. 

Coffee, Cake, 
Watermelon, Muskmelon, Grapes, Peaches. 
Only the bread, butter and meat will need to 
be prepared beforehand, the coffee, potatoes 
and corn being prepared at fires built for the 
purpose on the picnic grounds. The potatoes 
are roasted in the ashes of the fire over which 
the coffee is boiled, while the roasting ears, 
stuck onto long sticks, so that they who hold 
them may not also roast, will be roasted at an- 
other fire. An abundance of salt and butter, 
as well as cream for the coffee, must be carried. 
Could a better supper be imagined than this 
would be, seasoned by the fun and frolic of 
preparing it, and partaken of with the appetite 

aroused by the clear out-of-door occupation? 
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THE HOME DRESSMAKER. 
An Autumn Wrap. 





A becoming and stylish cape will be one of 
the most popular and serviceable wraps for 
autumn wear. It may be made of heavy silk, 
moire, satin or of fancy or plain cloth and may 
be lined or unlined. When unlined the edges 
are finished with stitching, bound with braid 
or the edge may be left “raw.” A snug, turn- 
down collar finishes the neck. 
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No 651. Sutro cape, size medium and large. 


The above pattern may be obtained by filling 
out the coupon to be found below, using num- 
ber given with the illustration and sending it 
with 10c to the publishers. 





Fashion Hints.—Velvet dresses will be very 
fashionable this winter. 

The tailor-made, severely plain capes are to be 
much more stylish than coats this season. 

The three furs to be worn most this winter are 
mink, sealskin and Persian lamb. 

All corded effects will be fashionable and heavy 
laces will be employed in trimming. 

Velvet sleeves with corslet to match are worn 
with plain cloth or silk waists. 

The new sleeves are made very close to the el- 
bow and just as full as possible above it. 

Accordion pleated gowns which have been so 
much worn all summer will not be entirely] dis- 
carded for autumn and winter wear but will be 
worn exclusively in the house. 

A re affair for evening wear in place of the 
small shoulder cape is a scarf one yard wide of 
chiffon or crepe. Long butter-colored lace neck 
scarfs are an autumn novelty; they are worn tied 
in a large graceful bow. 

Skirts are still plain and French skirts are made 
with an opening on either side of the front, but- 
toned with flaps. The flaps may extend into the 
belt if desired. 
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Artistic Doily Borders. 


ANNIB HAMILTON DONNELL. 


The accompanying illustratid@ps are designed for 
borders to be worked upon doilies, tray cloths, 
tidies, or any of their near relatives, in outline 


stitch with wash silk of any desirable shade. Very 
little explanation is needed, as the illustrations 
quite plainly for themselves. 


The little 





NEW DESIGNS FOR EMBROIDERY. 


nsies and daisies are conventional in design, 
ut it will add greatly to their artistic effect if 
they are not all “twins,” but are made to vary in 
some slight details. The pansy faces may nod to- 
ward each other a little in one case, and turn 
away from each other further on in the border, 
thus relieving the “‘setness” of any absolutely 
conventional pattern. It takes but a little taste 
and skill to make this variation, and the effect 
gained will more than repay one’s work. In the 
case of the daisies, a petal or two twisted, here 
and there, relieves the stiffness very greatly. The 
intertwining stems form a beautiful inside finish 
to the border. The fancy stitching on the outside 
edge may vary almost indefinitely, the illustra- 
tions suggesting two styles. Of course, if one has 
not the “ gift” of making one’s pencil obey one’s 
fancies, the little variations in the border can be 
omitted, and it can be made simply a repetition 
throughout of one little daisy blossom or pansy 
face. The design is sketched or stamped upon the 
linen with colored crayon or a soft pencil. 


A Dainty Veil Case. 


Veil cases’seem to increase in size as they do in 
favor. One of goodly dimensions was lately seen 
made of “ art linen” that seems worthy of note. 
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of the linen three-quarters 
of a yard in length by eight inches in width 
This was hemmed on all sides and bordered with 
lace that had a beading attached to run a narrow 
ribbon through. 
“ Many veils Pll hold for you 
Dotted, plain, and of every hue” 

was outlined on with colored silk to match the 
ribbon. Straps of broader ribbon were fastened 
across the inside of the case to slip the veils under 
These can be purchased ready for outlining at 
twenty cents each. If it should have a scallop 
stamped on the edge, you could treat it as this is 
by covering it with the lace. It would present the 
same effect when completed. 


It consisted of a stri 





Capes will be even 
were last spring. The coats w 
Capes for traveling are made of hea 
navy blue or black, and lined with ta 
silk in bright colors; these are very full. 


more poy than they 
ill cut very long. 


an plaid 


MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS. 


TALK ALL AROUND THE TABLE. 


A Cheerless Sort fof Religion.—Mrs Mallette, I 
was disappointed in Ships that Pass in the Night. 
The title is admirable. I think {the author must 
have had a friend at court to boom the book. The 
hero is narrow, unsocial and unsympathetic ex- 


cepting where he takes a liking,—unhealthy bod- 
ily and mentally. Shades of our Puritan ances- 
tors! if it will do to speak of those mistaken old 
bigots in polite society. How is the world degen- 
erating when a book with such religious senti- 
ments meets with public ere. Bernardine 
had such an op apy | to help poor dying Mr 
Reffold. He asked her if she could “tell him any- 
thing about the future.” She replies, ‘No, I can- 
not, nobodycan. Itis all a mystery, but you are 
not to worry. I think you will get another 
chance.” Instead of Senne to him of the 
Great Physician who is able to save to the utter- 
most with all that implies of shelter, love and 
peace, she left him stranded on the cheerless 
wastes of speculation. Oh, there areso many of 
God’s children to whom the future is no “mys- 
tery.” LIcould cite anexample in real life. The 
way Bernardine dies at last is a perfect fizzle. 
There was a helpful thought in the prologue to 
her book which amounts to this: After we have 
toiled, struggled and aspired, and yet feel that 
it has been all a failure, he who “seeth not as man 
seeth’”? may pronounce it a success, and we may 
find we have builded better than we knew.—{Eli- 
nor. 


Our Narrow, Prudish Grandmothers.— Young 
ladies of a generation or two ago were addicted to 
fainting. An unexpected event, a startling bit of 
news, a lovers’ quarrel, anything out of the or- 
dinary routine demanded that the well-bred girl 
should faint. And she always did. Of what 
earthly use would one of these prudish, ignorant, 
narrow maidens be in America, the land of change 
to-day? Was the girl of three score and ten years 
ago so modest, so beautiful, so angelically perfect 
that beside her the girl of to-day must needs hide 
her diminished head? Bah !—{Eleanor Jenkins. 





The Fashion Plates in city papers are denounc- 
ed by an agricultural paper that fills many 
columns weekly with reports of horse races—pool 
selling, records, etc, which I suppose it considers 

uite the proper thing. It strikes me that the 

ashion plate has the best of it among respecta- 
ble people. A good honest horse race once in a 
while is all right, but lotsof men just waste their 
time and money 
women know better.—[Mrs Belle. 








Speaking of Fowls.—We are very fond of birds. 
My mother has a numberof families,—almost an 
aviary. We have three varieties. We have been 
raising from the English, Belgian and canary. 
The April birds sing very sweet strains. Which 
kind are considered the best singers? Do any of 
the Tablers raise the Guinea fowl? They are 
very palatable eating, but not salablein the mar- 
ket. Let the farmers use them on their own ta- 
bles and the city people can use the other fowls. 
—{E. Sutherland, Garfield, N Y. 





Not Lazy, Uneducated.— My father declared one 
day in my 15th year thatI must now learn to be 
of use, and must at once proceed to the kitchen 
and draw the chicken to be cooked for dinner 
that day! If he had ordered me to drive an ash 
cart the shock would not have been greater. I 
cried. I could see all the inner life of that chick- 
en (with the floor between us) as fplainly as 
though my hand was actually in the mess, and 
wishing it had twenty galls that I might break 
each one, I went snivelling into the kitchen, and 
found the cook had already dressed it. The next 
year I married—a poor man, but bless his heart, 
who looked at his big awkward hands (they re- 
sembled bones covered with rhinoceros hide) and 
said they would toil unceasingly for me, that my 
home with him should not be inferior to the one 
from which he took me. We wentto live with my 
husband@’s mother. She idolized him, she detested 
me. She declared I was lazy. What did she 
know of the hours I had studied so hard that I 
might keep at the head of my class! Soon we 
went to housekeeping. Ialways managed to have 
meals ready on time, but that was the extent of 
management in our little home. Strangely, I 
became quite famed for my cookery. As soon as 
my husband started tor his labors, I had to run 
and have a chat with a dear friend who doted 
upon housework about as much as I did, and we 
used to wonder what charm life held for women 
doomed to do their own work. I always returned 
in time to scramble around and have dinner ready 
when my husband returned. His big hands, cal- 
loused from cutting cord wood, sometimes gave 
my conscience a little twinge, and often his “Good 
by, little woman, don’t work too hard,” made me 

oomy for several hours afterward. After he 

eft I would sit awhile and think over what 1 had 
to do that afternoon. My favorite motto was, 
“Never do to-day what you can put off until to- 
morrow.” The bed was always left airing all day 
—healthier to sleepin. After a while we moved 
into a village where neighbors ran in to call at 
all hours and from all ae, How under the 
sun did these same simple women manage their 
household cares and duties almost unconsciously, 
while the mere thought of such labors filled me 
with terror? I resolved to find out just where my 
trouble lay, and it was a year’s task I had under- 
taken. It was here: while I would sit and be 





on racing alld betting. We 





thinking about commencing, ying out a program 
of my present duties, my neighbors, who had been 
taught housework almost as soon as they could 
toddle, were completing theirs without aving 
thought of them. It puzzles me to know why in 
those “— it took me so long to find out my diffi- 
culty. If any young housekeeper is afflicted as I 
was, with the belief that when asmattering of 
foreign languages, a little musical knowledge 
and a graduation certificate have been obtained, 
their possessor is fitted for duties in any calling, 
I hope she will not wait to learn by experience as 
I did, that the only way to discharge disagreeable 
tasks is to plunge into it atonce. A higher educa- 
tion may be necessary for those who are destined 
to be bartered for an European title, but ‘well 
done, thou good and faithful servant” may greet 
us in the great hereafter if we give our girls such 
an education as shall enable them to creditably 
acquit themselves as the wives of nature’s noble- 
men.—{S. T. B. 





Asked and Answered.— Will some of the Tablers 
please give me a word of advice as to freshening 
up picture frames, which have hung in a living 
room so long as to have become shabby looking ? 
Some are black walnut molding, others are flat 
oak frames, all have narrow gilt molding 
inside. Can I not varnish them myself, or would 
it be better to sendthem to a professional? Can 
the gilt be regilded without removing? Just 
what preparation should I get for both, and will 
the same varnish used for them do for ebony 
frames also ?—([Cousin Sophie. 

Felicitas wishes a plain filling for layer cake. 
Nothing can be simpler I am sure, than acup of 
granulated sugar boiled till it will harden in 
water and then poured over the white of an egg, 
beaten stiff, and the whole stirred to a cream. 
Flavor with oil of lemon or orange. Chocolate 
custard is easily made and is both cheap and 
toothsome. Take % cup of sugar—maple gives 
the best flavor—', square of chocolate grated fine, 
or one teaspoon cocoa, and a piece of butter the 
size of an acorn; place over the fire with enough 
water to prevent burning. When the mixture 
boils, add one heaping teaspoon of corn starch, 
rubbed smooth in two teaspoons of sweet milk. 
Boil five minutes, stirring constantly, then set in 
a cool place to harden. Itshould be as thick as 
jellygwhen cold. I wish Felicitas would try my 
recipe for layer cake, it is so easily made and 
never fails. Take 114 cups of flour, 24 eup sugar, 
one teaspoon of soda and two of cream tartar; 
mix all thoroughly together. Then break an egg 
into a tea-cup and fill it with milk and sweet 
cream, half and half, orif sweet milk alone is 
used,add three tablespoons of melted butter. 
Pour all together and stir until smooth. This 
makes two layers.—{Cousin Sophie. 





Further Remarks on Books.—Ships That Pass 
in the Night had too much of that faint, sickish 
odorone imagines there must be in a consump- 
tion hospital, tosuit me. I was always on the 
point of ordering cracked ice for an invisible 
patient suffering a hemorrhage, while I was read- 
ingit. Lhe love story is far-fetched. The flove 
letter, by His Disagreeableness, is beautiful and 
tender, and true to the yearning heart of a man 
who has long been sick and without the healing 
ot a woman’s love. The allegorical portions are 
rather flabby and suggest the idea that the author 
was trying to follow the exquisite model to be 
found in The Story of an African Farm. Jess 
comes to mind very naturally in this connection, 
Lhave a vague, perhaps unreasonable impression 
that these three books are related. When I said 
Jess someone turned up her nose and with sar- 
casm in her tones responded She, He, It. Please 
have patience; I read portions of Jess to a man 
who swears by high standards. After listening 
attentively, he commented, ‘“‘Whoever wrote that 
has struck out on a new line, and a deucedly 
good one, too,” and then I left him limp in his 
chair with the interrogative echo, “Haggard?” 
ne faintly on his lips.—{Randall N. Saun- 

ers. 





Love Worth Winning.—I have seen unkind- 
ness to that noble ‘creature, the horse, off the 
farm as much as onit. I have seen cart horses, 
compelled to drag loads much too heavy for them, 
whipped and kicked because they didn’t know 
just what the driver wanted them to do, or be- 
cause by straining every muscle they could not 
start the load up some elevation. One day I saw 
the driver (he was not the owner) of a fine span 
of big black horses lash them furiously because 
they did not back a heavily loaded wagon into 
just the spot where he wanted it to stand. I en- 
dured the sight and sound as long as I could, and 
was about to rush out and beg for mercy for them 
when a kind hearted man interposed and stop- 
ped it. I have felt sometimes as if every blow 
was laid on my own back and have longed that 
the poor beasts would rise in their might and 
crush their tormentors to death. Many owners of 
horses know no other way of training them than 
by whipping them into subjection. They proba- 
bly train their children, if they have any, in the 
same way,and the worst part of it is, they are 
not willing to be taught a better method. Even 
the touching appeal of Black Beauty, if they 
have read it, fails to move them. When I heara 
man yell at the cows in fly time or see him kick 
them because they don’t stand still and be de 
voured, ithurts me. My sympathies go out more 
strongly to the horse because he is oftener abus- 
ed. So strong! So intelligent! If kindly and 
wisely treated he works faithfully and willingly 
all day for his master, and responds so readily to 
affectionate touches. The love of the great noble 
creature is well worth winning and it is so easily 
won. Cannot some one suggest some method b 
which Maria could show Mr Ba better way 
treating his animals and thus be a very 
benefactor to both?—[Amicus. 
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THE EQUESTRIAN POSE, THE FRIGHTENED HORSE, AND THE RESULTING PHOTOGRAPH. 


YOUNG AND OLD. 


How Places Are Named. 


LUCY ELLIOT KEELER. 





A young girl being asked by aconsin from 
the East whence came the name of the town in 
which she lived, opened her eyes in surprise 
and confessed that she neither knew nor had 
ever thought to inquire. “What odd sort of 
questions you ask,’ she replied. ‘Who else 
would have thought of it? Now, Cleveland, 
where you live, where did that name come 
from ?” 

“Oh, that makes quite a story,’ answered 
Olive. “It was mamed for the land agent in 
charge of the Connecticut Reserve in Ohio, 
Moses Cleaveland; only he’spelled his name 
with an extra a. In 1830 a newspaper called 
the Cleveland Advertiser was established. In 
preparing to issue the first number, the printer 
found that the heading was too long to fit the 
form, so, in order to adjust it, he dropped the 
a; and the public at once accepted the change 
in orthography.’’ 

Ruth was interested. ‘Suppose,’ she said, 
“we look up geographical names. It is too 
warm to walk, and too early for the boats. We 
might begin, like charity, at home. Why, of 
course,’ she ywent on, as the two heads bent 
over the encyclopedia, ‘Du Lhut_was one of 
the French explorers, cousin of Tonti of the 
Tron Hand, and leader of the coureurs de bois, 
who roamed all through this country, explor- 
ing, fighting, trading, ruling lawless Indians; 
varying his wild life by crossing the ocean to 
visit the king at Versailles, I never thought of 
him, before, in connection with our Duluth!’ 

“Most of the places seem to be named after 
people,” she added; “St Louis and Louisville 
and Louisiana after the’ French kings; Vir- 
ginia after the virgin Queen Elizabeth; 
Georgia, Carolina, Maryland—” 

“Ves, and Marietta,’ interrupted Olive, who 
while Ruth had been roaming after royalty, 
had been applying herself to her own. state, 
“Marietta was founded while poor Marie An- 
toinette was in prison and was named in her 
honor. Cincinnati was rebaptised by Governor 
St Clair, in honor of the society of officers of 
the Revolution called the Cincinnati. Its first 
name, Losantiville, looks like a cryptogram. 
The initial L stood for Licking, os signified 
mouth, anti, opposite, and ville town; the 
whole reading backward Town-opposite-mouth- 
of-the-licking!”’ 

The girls were deep in the quest when their 
uncle came in with his finger between the 
leaves of a new book by Professor Drummond. 
He had heard their discussion and brought 
fresh material. “Among the Coral Islands of 
the Pacific,” he read, “the savages ev: here 
Speak of the white residents in New Caledonia 


as Wee-Wees. New Caledoniais a French pe 


nal settlement. The Wee-Wees are not named 
from their size, but from their sounds—oui-oué 
(yes-yes) being their most characteristic word. 
The name has now become general for all 
Frenchmen in the Southern Pacific.’’ 

** Among one of the nations of South Amer- 
ica,’’ he went on, “the natives call a tavern a 
Hee-hee house, the name being taken by an 
obvious association from the laughter which is 
heard there.” 

“Have you thought of terminations?’ he 
inquired, looking down into the eager young 
faces. Nottingham meant originally the home 
of Notting; and the Dutch forms for home, 
heim and wm, when united to a name make 
such words as Windesheim and Ubrum. You 
see the Yankee idiom. How are the folks to 
um, is a survival of our Dutch neighbors. By 
is an old Norsefword, meaning town, and it ap- 
pears in Derby and Whitby, and such towns as 
were overrun by the Danes in the tenth cen- 
tury. By-laws were simply town laws. In 
England town was shortened to ton, as in Bar- 
rington, the town of the Barrings. Shire 
means simply county, and the English coun- 
ties have, therefore, that termination. In the 
same way places often end with field, cliff, 
ville or dale. 

“There is continual interest in a study of a 
derivation of geographical names,” Mr Curtis 
added. “Go on with your search.. Where is 
the Pan-Handle country? and why are there 
so many old Greek and Latin names in. the 
state of New York? and did you know that 
3abylontwas built on the supposed site of the 
Tower of Babel? and that Amsterdam takes 
its name from the dam in the Amstel river?” 

The gentleman opened his book again and 
prepared to read. The girls’ faces were bright 
with interest. “Let us go watch the boats 
come in now,’”’ Olive said, “but to-morrow we 
will take our own states and look up every 
river and county and town in them.” 

“And all the other states, too,’”’ added daunt- 
less Ruth; “and to think how I used to hate 
geography!” 





Routed Campers. 
H. D. TAYLOR. 





Charlie and Fred were inseparable compan- 
ions. They were twelve years old and 
thought they knew about as much of the world 
as was worth knowing. One thing they had 
not done, and that was to camp out. They 
talked over the matter, and decided that they 
must doit. They were very sure their parents 
would not let them go away from home, so 
they decided to camp in Fred’s yard. Charlie 
was to furnish the tent, as he had one, and 
Fred the other things. After considerable 
“teasing” their parents consented to the ar- 
rangement, and the tent was pitched _and ev- 
oryihing made ready for the night. They took 
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tea at Charlie’s house, and at the table his fa 
ther told of a burglary that had been commit- 
ted on the next street the night before. After 
tea the boys went over to Fred’s and went into 
the tent. 

They retired about eight o’clock, but talked 
till after the clock struck ten. Then the 
thought they heard a noise in the next yard. 
Both of them sat up and listened. 

“What was that?’ asked Fred,in rather a 
frightened voice. 

“Don’t know,” said Charlie, with his teeth 
chattering, “perhaps it’s them burglars that 
broke into that house.” 

“You don’t suppose they will find us, do 
you?” 

“T guess not, but I wish we had asked Mary 
to leave the kitchen door unlocked.”’ 

“Perhaps she has; let’s go see.” And the 
two boys took their clothes and ran for the 
house. 

Mary had been thoughtful and had left the 
door open, thinking perhaps the boys might 
want to get in for something; and the way 
those boys hurried into the house and locked 
the door was notslow. When Mary came down 
in the morning she found the campers asleep 
under the table, and when they waked up she 
got the whole story from them. They have not 
wanted to camp out since, saying it is no fun 
unless you have a big crowd of boys. 





Snap Shots. 





It was a junior kodak, 
The best one of its kind. 
She was a dainty maiden, 
The sweetest you could find. 


The walks to take the pictures 
Were long and lone, you see, 

But the camera and the maiden 
—And someone else—were three. 


He went, you know, to teach her 
The kodak’s occult art, 
But before the summer ended 
She had learned to take a heart. 
L. E. De 





Not To Be Taken Seriously. 


Master Brigham of the national grange telis of 
a thrifty farmer in his district who was prone to 


grumble. Once when his wheat crop looked very 
promising a neighbor congratulated him on the 
prospect. “Oh well, you don’t know anything about 
it. The winds will spoil it.” The spring went and 
no winds devastated the fields ana his neighbor 
kindly noted the fact with satisfaction. “No 
use,’ replied the farmer, “the summer ain’t over 
and we will have a drouth.” The summer passed, 
and the wheat still waved luxuriantly. The 
neighbor repeated his congratulations, but was 
told a blight was sure to overtake the crop before 
it was harvested. No blight came and the barn 
was loaded with the wheat crop which was the 
largest for years.. The neighbor could not refrain 
from reminding the farmer that all his fears had 
come to naught and that he had a good crop, 25 
bushels or more to the acre. “Oh yes. Good 
enough, but not worth much,” said the incorrig- 
ible grumbler. ‘There are too many bushels to 
the acre. It will kill the price.” 


A little Boston boy whose sisters had gone ona 
visit was told to ask God, in his evening prayer, 
to bring them back in safety. When the little 
fellow prayed, he asked God to bring his sisters 
back “‘on a safety.”” He had heard of “a safety 
bicycle” as a means of locomotion. 





Bride: Oh, Arthur, I often doubt your love, for 
I fancy that you want to marry me on account of 
my dowry. Arthur: What a foolish idea! Why 
that won’t last me any time. 





A Kentucky grand jury brought in an_indict- 
mentin which it is stated that the defendant 
“did unlawfully, wilfully and maliciously kill 
and destroy one pig, the personal property of 
George Pigg, the said pig being of value to the 
aforesaid George Pigg. The pig thus killed 
weighed about 25 pounds and was a mate to some 
other pigs owned by said George Pigg, which left 
George Pigg a pig less than he (said George Pigg) 
had of pigs,.and thus me myer tore said pig from 
the society of George Pigg’s other pigs against the 
peace and dignity of the commonwealth of Ken. 


tucky.” 





Husband: H’m—er—what’s the matter with this 
cake? 

Wife (angrily): Nothing at all. The cook book 
says it’s the most delicious cake that can be 
made. 





Clara: I’m so fond of music. 
piano awfully! 
Laura: Well, youdo play it awfully. 


I want to play the 





“Which would you rather be, a knave or @ 
fool?” asked Idioticus. “I don’t know,” replied 
Cynicus. ‘What has been your experience?’ 


Aunt Surplice: “How peacefully still and sol- 
emn it always is on Sunday!” 

Little Nephew: “Yes’m; that’s because so many 
children’s papas is at heme.” 
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TALKS WITH OUR DOCTOR. 











How to AvoidCold Feet. 


Cold feet are usuaily symptoms of bad con- 
stitutiona) conditions, or a result of wrong 
treatment, by which is meant improper cloth- 
ing, insufficient exercise, deficient electrical 
excitation, debilitating over-expansion of the 
blood vessels by artificial heat, weakening con- 
struction of them by too tight foot wear, chron- 
ic weakness of the skin from the same cause 
and innervation of the tissues, that is want of 
nerve power and a corresponding deficiency of 
nutrition from one or more of the causes 
named. 

Man was created for a barefoot life, and the 
custom which requires him to clothe his feet 
disturbs the balance of nature’s forces. The 
contact of the naked feet with the earth accom- 
plishes a two-fold work. It affords two inter- 
mittent conductors of the electricity of the 
earth through his body into various objects 
which he touches and into the air through his 
moist expired breath, thus constantly reinfore- 
ing the vital fluid. It readily absorbs the 
waste expelled from the pores but, encased in 
nonconducting materials, this supply of elec- 
tricity is cut off to the detriment of the nerv- 
ous system. The forcing power of the heart 
and large arteries is adjusted to the lifting 
power of the capillaries of the feet and legs 
when electrically excited, but robbed of that 
excitation the capillaries become torpid and 
the circulation sluggish, with the lack of heat 
and nutrition which always results from in- 
sufficient and laggard circulation. 

It is to be expected that chronic cold feet 
will result when the capillaries are enfeebled 
by ligaturing footwear and debilitated by fre- 
quently being toasted in hot ovens, kiln-dried 
over radiators or held in motionless contact 
with semi-blistering heated bricks or water 
bottles. The same local effects may result 
from constitutional conditions that interfere 
with the proper nutrition of the feet or the ad- 
equate <r of nerve force, as when the cir- 
culation is largely drawn by congestion to 
—_ vital organ, or in cases of partial paraly- 

Ss. 

The remedy must be the removal of the effi- 
cient cause and the absence of the exciting 
conditions. The constitutional ailment must 
be eradicated. Supply footwear warm enough 
for comfort, loose enough to keep the capil- 
laries from being compressed, and porous 
enough to preserve the life of the skin. 

If the feet must be warmed by hot applica- 
tions, as they certainly must until the internal 
furnace will keep them warm, plunge them up 
to the calves in hot water untit the blood ves- 
sels are dilated and the skin thoroughly red- 
dened, then one plunge into cold water and 
immediately return them to the hot and so 
alternate two or more times. Always end with 
the cold application in order to give a tonic 
effect to the skin. 

Never put on cold shoes. If no other means 
of warmth is at hand, remain in bed and after 
drawing on the hose take a shoe in both hands, 
and placing the mouth at the opening, blow 
successive deep, }long, warm breaths into it, 
then slip it on and warm the other in the same 
way, or light a lamp and hold the shoe over it 
until warm. Dress the feet first, with a shawl 
or blanket over the shoulders. 

Never wear wet, damp or recently greased 
or oiled shoes because the heat conductivity is 
thereby greatly increased. Wear rubbers only 
when necessaryj to avoid worse evils, because 
they cold-poultice and destroy the life of the 
skin and cause the noxious exhalations to be re- 
absorbed into the circulation. 

The intense business methods of modern life 
tend toward congestion, fullness of the blood 
vessels of the brain; dietetic habits, dress and 
social customs tend to a like plethoric condi- 
tion of the organs of the trunk, and both to- 
gether, while partially neutralizing each other, 
rob the feet of their proportion of the vital 
fluid. This condition is augmented by the fact 
that the atmosphere about the head is often 
from 20 to 40 degrees warmer than the feet, but 
often the only aid that the latter have to main- 
tain the unequal struggle is a pair of thin hose 
and the thinnest of paper-soled shoes. 

If these conditions must be perpetuated, 
hand massage of the feet by another person is 
important. Self-massage is of little use be- 
cause the exercise of hands and arms will 
draw the blood away faster than the manipula- 
tion will carry it to the parts. Standing’ upon 
extreme tiptoe three minutes four times a day 
and stretching the hands upward to the utmost 
extent, or striking the soles of the feet 5 or 10 

times twice a day with a thin, flexible ruler or 
leather strap will be helpful in cases having 
considerable constitutional vigor. 

The feet should always be thoroughly warm 
at the time of retiring and rising. Putting 
cayenne pepper in the hose will sometimes 





THREE VALUABLE DEPARTMENTS 





Walking afew minutes bare- 
foot in wet grass, or a hasty barefoot run of 20 
seconds through snow will cure most cases if 
there be sufticient power of reaction, but ifa 
——— glow does not at once set in, followed 
y a period of warmth, the practice is injurious. 
A continued chill or a succession of chills with 
fevered intervals never looks toward health. 
_ Warmth is the supreme law of life. Activity 
is its prime minister. Keep the feet warm, 
exercise and feed them, and cold extremities, 
instead of being daily companions and nightly 
bed-fellows, disease-caused and disease-pro- 
ducing, will be only transient occurrences, caus- 
ing little discomfort and no worry. 


remedy the evil. 





TALKS WITH OUR LAWYER. 


The Wage Question. 





A farmer hires a man for six months at $24 a month. 
The man works a little more than two months and then 
quits. His employer is obliged to pay $40a month for a 
substitute. Can the first man collect his pay? If so, can 
he collect it before the expiration of the six months?—{J. 
W., Vermont. 

If he leaves without sufficient excuse, in most 
every state in the Union he can collect no pay. 
He has mado a contract for six months and 
broken it,and is entitled to receive nothing under 


it. In a few states he is entitled to collect what 
his services were worth during the time he worked 
and can in such case most likely collect when 
the work is done as he does not sue on the con- 
tract. The employer is entitled to damages and 
can deduct them from any amount due for work. 
The damages will ordinarily be the extra 
amount paid to get another man. In some cases 
a damage to crops might be included. 





Queries from the South.—Anglo-Virginian: In 
Virginia a householder is entitled to the ordinary 
exemptions, whether he is married or not. An 
unnaturalized person or an alien, if not an enemy 
in case of war, can hold, buy, sell or inherit prop- 
erty the same as if a citizen. If you want to sell 
property in Virginia to an Englishman, use Vir- 

inia forms. If land in England is sold, use Eng- 

ish forms.—J.W. C., Texus: Can’t you pull off the 

wrappers a little so as to see what the paper is? 
If not, and you notify the publishers that you will 
not pay for the papers and that you hold them 
subject to their order, I don’t seé how they can 
collect of you. They will probably never try.— 
J.A.W., Kentucky: Yourclaim against the officer 
seems to be outlawed. 





Fence Law.—Justice, Connecticut: The owner of 

land gains no right by building a fence over the line on 
his neighbor’s land. The neighbor can sue him for tres- 
gece ane so decide which is right as to where the true 
ine is. He has aright to cut the wire or tear up the 
fence if he chooses. He must not keep the material, as 
that belongs to the builder of the fence. If he is wrong 
as to the correct line, and the builder of the fence is 
right, he will be liable for damages if he interferes. The 
fence viewers will not order a fence except on the line, 
and they may do as they please about ordering a fence 
through woodland. 


Collecting bill against Poor Man.—F. W. D., Mas- 
sachusetts: You cannot collect money froma man un- 
less he has money. or property from which money can be 
obtained, unless he is willing to fey Wages can often be 
trusteed. Sometimes a man will pay a lawyer when he 
will pay no one else. There isno way of making some- 
thing out of nothing. A suit brought or threatened will 
ficity. induce a man to pay as he may not care for pub- 

city. 








Descent of Property.—Reader, Vermont: The de- 
ceased leaving a wife and one child, the wife has the use 
of the real estate for life and such portion of the personal 

roperty as the judge of the I court shall assign 

er; not less than one-third. The part of the estate which 
the wife does not have goes to the child. 





Damage by Barbed Wire Fence.—L. N. T., Massa- 
chusetts: A suit can be brought for any sum of money, no 
matter how small.——L,. A., Massachusetts:-The courts of 
Massachusetts have never decided that a person was li- 
able for damages caused by a barbed wire division fence. 
If it was out of repair and the damages were caused b 
the lack of repair I think likely damages could be col- 
lected. If the fence isin a dangerous condition and is 
not the proper hight the fence viewers will probably or- 
der a new one. 





Advice about Deed.—A. D. M., Illinois: The deed as 
you describe it seems to be all right. It is hardly possible 
under the circumstances for your father to get back the 
property. You paid part value for it, and the rest ap- 

ears to be agift. Better keep on good terms with vour 

ather. He certainly did you a great favor when he gave 
you so much property. 


Iowa Law Book.—C., Iowa: The only book contain- 
ing all the Iowa law is the Code and Statutes published 
by Callaghan & Co of Chicago. It contains the statute 
law of the state and notes of decisions of the courts in 
regard to %% It is the work the lawyers look to whea 
they advise about such matters. 





Questions of Common Law.—B., Dlinois: I do not 
see how you can be made to pay for the child, if you have 
never agreed to do so.—G. O. M., Michigan: He has sold 


ou the horse and you have paid him a fair price for it. 
either he nor his creditors have any claim on it now.—— 


Albert, Iowa: If the other ny A careless and you 
were not you are entitled damages, and can collect 











them if h 


© has . It was an 
his fault, but he did no accident caused by 


g criminal. ; 





Inheritance in Illinois.—N. D. 8.; If the property 
isin the name of the husband it makes no difference 
whether the wife by work as housewife or farm work has 
contributed to paying for it. It is distributed as the 
property of the husband. If he dies without issue the 
wife has all the real estate and half the personal prop- 
erty. If he leaves issue the wife has the use of one-third 
the real estate for life and has also one-third of the per- 
sonal property. She is also entitled to an allowance out 
of the personal property. The wife must bring suit or 
have a payment mande on her husband’s note, the same 
as any other holder, or it will outlaw. 








OUR VETERINARY ADVISER. 


Scrotal Hernia.—G. W. P. has a two-months-old colt 
which has scrotal hernia (the bowel passing into the seed 
peuch). This isof common occurrence in young colts, 
As the animal grows older the bowel will be drawn up 
into the abdominal cavity. Usually this takes place by 
the time the animal is one year old. In some cases it 
may take two years to accomplish it. Treatment is un- 
necessary. 

Injured Stiflie.—An old subscriber has a mare which 
was kicked about three weeks ago. She is not lame buta 
lump remains upon the stifle. Use the following: Binio- 
dide of mercury 2 dr; vaseline, 3 oz. Mix and rub on a 
little with the fingers every second week and continue it 
for several months if necessary. 





Worms in Pigs.—A. B. T. has a lot of young pigs 3 
months old which have worms. He opened two that 
died and found flesh-colored worms about 4 or 5 inches 
long in large numbers. Give fluid extract of spigelia and 
senna, a teaspoonful at a dose for pigs 3 months old 
anda tablespoonful for mature hogs. It is sweet and can 
be given in a little milk or gruel. Repeat every three 
hours until the bowels are affected. Another remedy is 
sulphate of iron, giving 5 to 20 grains at a dose, according 
to the size of pig. It is best given in a little gruel once 
daily. Continue it for two weeks. 





Lump Jaw.—T. P. has a cow which has a lump on its 
jaw, which is not sore to the touch; also a tumor on the 
upper part of the hind leg. As long as the animal is in 
| condition there is no danger from using the milk. 

lister both the lump on the jaw and the tumor on the 
~ sy 4 secondjweek with a mixture offbiniodide of mer- 
cury 3 and vaseline 3 0z. Rub in a little well with the 
pay mony also give one dr of iodide of potassium once daily 
in bran mash. Continue a month. 





Scours in Horse.—West Newbury has a young horse 
in good condition which scours when driven on the road. 
This is peculiar to some horses and comes from a weak- 
ness or an irritation of the nerves of the bowels. Some- 
times as the animal grows older it passes away. Do not 
water before driving andif it is necessary to water on 
the road, give only a small quantity at a time. Some cases 
are benefited by using sulphate of iron 4 oz, nitre of 
potash 4 oz, mixed and <ivide into 24 doses. Give once a 
day in bran mash. 

Injured Fetlock Jjint.—J. A. has a horse that in- 
jured its fetlock. The joint ic swollen and the animal is 
very lame. Mix chloride of zinc 1 dr and waterl pt and 
apply a little twice daily, Do not bandage the part.g Mix 
cantharides 4 dr and vaseline 3 oz and with the fingers rub 
a little on the swollen part once a week. Keep it off the 
sore part. Continue this for several weeksif necessary. 





Garget,—G. F. F.’s cow has a caked udder. If it is 
hot and tender to the touch, use acetate of lead, 44 oz, 
tincture of opium 2 0z, and water 1 qt. Mix and apply 
three or four times daily and when the soreness disap- 

ears apply iodine, 1dr and vaseline 2 oz. Mix and rub 
na little with the finger every third | until the udder 
becomes soft. Also give 1 dr of iodide of potassium twice 
daily in bran mash for two weeks if necessary. 


Bog Spavin.—E. A. has a horse which has bog spavin 
and is very lame. The best treatment for such a case is 
to have it fired by a qualified veterinary surgeon. If one 
cannot be reached mix cantharides, 2 dr, biniodide of 
mercury, 1 dr and vaseline, 2 0z, and rub on a third. Let 
it remain for 24 hours and wash off and apply a little lard. 
Repeat every second week until three blisters have been 
mag keep the horse’s head tied up while the blister 
is On. 


Heart Disease.—O. D. had a young mare which seem. 
ed to be in good health die suddenly. She grunted for 
twe or three days before she died. When cut open the 
heart had a healthy color but was enlarged to three times 
its natural size. The liver, lungs and spleen were also 
somewhat enlarged. Heart disease was the cause of 
death. It isnot contagious. Some horses haye a habit of 

runting when they are suddenly moved or pulled hard. 
his is no sign of disease. 


Obstruction to Teat.—F. J. B’s cow has a quarter of 
her udder so affected that the milk does not go down into 
the teat as rapidly as on the others nor so fast as he milks. 
It is likely caused by an obstruction at the root of the 
teat. In this case, use the milking tube. If the udder at 
the base of the teat is harder than the others, mix iodine 
1 dr and vaseline | oz and rub ona little with the fingers 
every third day. Give ldrof iodide of potassium once 
daily in bran mash and continue for two or three weeks. 











Great Scheme (!)}—And now Prof Koch has dis- 
covered a sure cure for diphtheria. He domesti- 
eates the wild bacilliof this ugly disease and 
then inoculates the sufferer from diphtheria. 
The trained microbes in some way chase out fhe 
untrained ones, or else the two come together and 
exterminate each other. At any rate, you wake 
up after the combat and find yourself cured. 
Great is Koch and his system. When he gets it 
peameones, the only implement needed to set up a 

octor in business will be a hypodermic syringe, 
and all the knowledge he will need is education 
encuee to 200d the Dibed on Dis hotties ef bacilli 














